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PETRARCH’S OPTIMUS PRINCEPS 


N the vast amount of literature which has been devoted to the inter- 
I pretation of Petrarch’s chameleonic personality and writings,! few and 

far between are the accounts of his otherwise well-known and often 
quoted treatise, De Republica Optime Gubernanda. To be sure, Koerting 
has cursorily examined it in his still fundamental biography of the first 
modern man ;? picturesque details of it have attracted many a biographer of 
Petrarch; a comparative study was published 20 years ago on Dante’s and 
Petrarch’s political ideas;? and yet, a recent student of Petrarch rightfully 
declares that he does not know any substantial investigation of the treatise 
in question.4 

Occasional remarks of various authors demonstrate that no definitive 
opinion has measured as yet its full significance. Some saw in it a ruthless 
predecessor of Machiavelli's Principe;> others, the impractical reveries 
of a doctus poeta*; others again, the vagaries of a spineless character, 
willing to flatter any petty tyrant for loaves and fishes.7 On the other hand, 
nobody seems to have searched the filiation of Petrarch’s ideas. Ginguené 
asserts® the treatise is merely a jumble of phrases gathered from Plato and 
Cicero. Koerting quotes one “idea” as taken from Cicero’s De Officiis.® 
That is about all that has been said of Petrarch’s sources in his portrayal 
of the ideal prince. 

1 On Petrarch bibliographies cf. G. Mazzori, Avviamento allo studio critico delle lettere 
italiane, terza ed., Sansoni, Firenze, 1923, p. 117. 


2 Petrarca’s Leben und Werke, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 434-436. 

3 U. Chiurlo, “Le idee politiche di Dante Alighieri e di Fr. Petrarca”, Giornale Dantesco, 
XVI, 1908, p. 104 ss. 

4H. W. Eppelsheimer, Petrarca, Fr. Cohen, Bonn, 1926, p. 201. 

5 Chiurlo, o. c., p. 104; Eppelsheimer, 0. ¢., p. 130. 

6F. S. Kraus, F. P. e la sua corrispondenza epistolere, trad. di Diego Valbusa, Sansoni, 
Firenze, 1901, p. 127. 

7A. Bartoli, Le vite italiana nel Trecento, Treves, Milano, a. d., p. 253; T. & W. 
Séderhjelm, Italiensk Rendssans, Litteratur- och Kulturstudier, Andra Upplagan, A. B. Lilius 
& Hertzberg, Helsingfors, 1909, p. 71. 

8 Histoire litt. d’Italie, Milan, 1820, II, 422. 

90. c., p. 434. 
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And yet, few genres are so apt to reflect the progress of ideas and ideals 
as the one to which the treatise under consideration belongs, the “Mirror 
of Princes”, a moribund but a century ago still thriving branch of literature, 
to which we are indebted for a few authentic masterpieces also (Barclay’s 
Argenis; Fénelon’s Telemachus). It is doubtful whether a history of this 
genre will or can ever be written: the number of “Mirrors of Princes” pro- 
duced by all ages and all lands since the dawn of history is appalling and 
defies all imagination.?° 

In this literature, Petrarch was no pioneer. Probably, he served as 
a model to more than one humanist who wished to imitate the master in 
this field, too. Certainly, he was preceded by a host of ancient and mediaeval 
writers who wished to hold up a mirror to one or to all princes.11 Often, 
the ideal prince was described in a complete disquisition into the philosophy 
of government, as in Aristotle’s Politics. Sometimes, the utopia was em- 
bedded in a pedagogical treatise intended for princes and nobles, a manner 
which has been cultivated increasingly since the 15th century,!* though 
not without illustrious percursors in the 13th.1% The progress of ideas, 
noticeable in these treatises, is very slow; theirs was a static genre; a set 
of ideas passed on from author to author, and a stereotyped rhetoric ex- 
pounded the nearly identical hoard of wisdom by which the Good Prince 
was to be governed in public and private life. 


In this slow process of evolution the rediscovery of Aristotle’s Politics, 
which was found and translated into Latin about 1266,14 came to play a 
paramount réle. The two great political works of the following decades 
were based upon it to a very considerable extent. Petrarch’s familiarity 
with the Politics is evident from references of the treatise in question; on 
the other hand, if we are to believe the catalogue of his library, he was not 


10 A useful and unpretentious although somewhat confused list of “Mirrors of Princes” 
is found in L. K. Born’s essay, “Erasmus on Political Ethics”, Polit. Science Quarterly, XLIII, 
1928, pp. 540-543; cf. also G. Ferrari, Corso sugli scritti politici, Milano, 1861; a notable list 
is found on Spanish treatises in Vicente Garcia de Diego’s Introduction to his edition of 
Saaverda Fajardo’s Idea de un principe politico cristiano, “La Lectura”, Madrid, 1927 (Clasicos 
castellanos, 76), I, 16 ss. In general, cf. R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval 
Political Theory in the West, 5 v., Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1903, ff.; and 
Fr. Ercole, Da Bartolo all’Altbusio, Saggi sulla storia del pensiero pubblicistico del Rinascimento 
italiano, Vallecchi, Firenze, n. d. (1932). 

111, K. Born, “The Perfect Prince: A Study in Thirteenth- and Fourteenth-Century 
Ideals”, Speculum, 1928, p. 470 ss. 

12 W. H. Woodward, Studies in Education During the Age of the Renaissance 1400- 
1600, Cambridge, 1906; W. Miinch, Gedanken iiber Fiirstenerziehung aus alter und neuer Zeit, 
C. H. Beck, Miinchen, 1909. 

13 A, Steiner, “Guillaume Perrault and Vincent of Beauvais”, Speculum, VIII, 1933, 

. 51 ss. 
14C, A. Bosone, Der Aufsatz, “De Regimine Principum” von Thomas Aquino, Bonn, 
1894, p. 9. 
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conversant with the two foremost heralds of Aristotelian political philosophy, 
Thomas Aquinas!® and Aegidius Romanus.!® It is a well-established fact, 
however, that Petrarch was thoroughly versed in sacred and patristic litera- 
ture;17 and it is apparent from his works that he knew at least the name of 
Thomas Aquinas.18 It was scarcely necessary for him to own the works of 
Aquinas or Aegidius when practically every library owned copies of these 
universally known and widely read manuals of the quintessence of 13th- 
century political philosophy. Whether Petrarch actually read them or not, 
the subsequent investigations will show that, in his conception of the ideal 
ruler, he singularly agreed with that school of thought which he strongly 
opposed in his other writings.!® 

De Republica Optime Gubernanda is printed in several Petrarch edi- 
tions as a separate treatise; in others, it is found among the Epistolae de 
Rebus Senilibus (XIV, 1),7° for Petrarch clothed his exhortations, addressed 
to Francesco Da Carrara! in epistolary form, probably in imitation of 
Cicero’s famous letter to his brother Quintus on the duties of a provincial 
governor, or in that of the pseudo-Plutarchian De Institutione Principis 
Epistola ad Trajanum,? based on a legend dear to the entire Middle Ages.?* 


Petrarch’s fondness for Cicero is the leitmotif of his entire work; this touch- 
ing and fruitful admiration for, nay worship of a literary ancestor has been 


often enough expounded;** Ciceronian citations abound in the treatise in 
question also. Indeed, Cicero appears right in its initial remarks, although 
in a less complimentary form than we are accustomed to hear about him 
from his disciple. Assuring Francesco Da Carrara of his sincere gratitude, 
he blames Cicero for his duplicity in praising Caesar in speeches and 
slandering him in his letters. Nevertheless, the key-note of the treatise, 


15 J. J. Baumann, Die Staatslebre des b. Thomas v. Aquino, Leipz., Hirzel, 1873. 

16 R, Scholz, Die Publizistik z. Zeit Philipps des Schénen u. Bonifaz’ VIII, F. Enke, Stutt- 
gart, 1903 (Kirchenrechil. Abbandlungen, 6/8) p. 32ss. 

17 H. Schmelzer, Petrarcas Verhbiltnis z. vorausgehenden christl. Philosophie des Abenlandes, 
Bonn, 1910; Gius. Maugeri, Il Petrarce e. S. Girolamo, V. Giannotta, Catania, 1920. 

18 P. de Nolhac, Pétrarque et ? Humanisme, Champion, Paris, 1907, II, 216 s. 

19 On P. and Scholasticism, cf. G. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, 
2. Aufl., Berlin, 1880, I, 71-72. 

20 The writer has used the Basel edition of 1581; an Italian translation of the treatise is 
found in Lettere Senili di Fr. P. volgarizzate e dichiarate con note da G. Fracassetti, Le Monnier, 
Firenze, 1870, II, pp. 333-381. 

21 On P.'s relations to the Da Carrara, cf. A. Zardo, Il Petrarce ¢ i Carraresi, Hoepli, 
Milano, 1887. 

22 Easily accessible in Plutarchi Chaeroncnsis Moralia recognovit Gr. Bernardakis, Teubner, 
Leipz., 1896, VII, 183-193. 

23 R. Hirzel, Plutarch, Diederich, Leipz., 1912, p. 96. 

244. Hortis, M. T. Cicerone nelle opere del Petrarca e del Boccaccio, Trieste, 1878; G. 
Voigt, 0. c., p. 38 ss; E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, B. G. Teubner, Leipz., 1898, II, 732 ss.; 
G. Finzi, Petrarce, Barbéra, Firenze 1900, 149-150; etc. 
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sounded after a eulogy of Francesco Da Carrara, is furnished by Cicero’s 
Somnium Scipionis :*° “Patriots go to heaven”. 

Petrarch states that he does not wish to compose a systematic work 
on the art of government; he is fully aware of the fact that he is broaching 
a topic well-known to all, and he is satisfied with setting down random notes 
and ideas as they flow from his pen. It would be unfair to compare his 
opuscule to the great treatises on the subject. He does not attempt to pre- 
sent his ideas on kingship as part and parcel of a great philosophical struc- 
ture, like Thomas Aquinas’ or Aegidius Romanus’. Instead of objective and 
abstract ideas, he offers personal remarks which make the letter all the more 
significant and attractive to the modern reader. 

Two qualities are of fundamental importance in the rector patriae, 
amiability and justice, which cause him to be loved by the good, and to be 
feared by the wicked. Both qualities were suggested to Petrarch by Cicero’s 
De Officiis.2° In Il, 9, Cicero says: “. .. the love of multitude is indeed 
strongly excited by the very report and reputation of liberality, beneficence, 
good faith, and all those virtues which are included in gentleness and 
affability” ;?7 in II, 7: “But of all things nothing tends so much to the guard- 
ing and keeping of resources as to be the object of affection” ;*° concerning 
justice, I, 7: “Justice, in which consists the greatest lustre of virtue, and 
which those who possess are termed good’’.*9 


Thus, amiability and justice must constitute the foundations of the rule 
of a good prince, — and not fear. The prince must love his subjects and 
his State as he loves himself. The road of justice and pietas is the road to 
Heaven. Arms will not protect the unjust and bad prince from his oppressed 
subjects. The hour of death ought to be an eternal memento to him, for his 
life determines whether his end is to be happy and peaceful. Fear as a 
means of government had been severely condemned by all writers on the 
subject since Plato and Aristotle; and strictures on it remained a common- 
place of political philosophy until Machiavelli. In II, 7, Cicero declares: 
“... fear is but a poor guardian for permanent possession, and, on the other 





25 Cicero’s De Republica, of which this famous passage is a frag , might have served 
as a source of inspiration to Petrarch; on his fruitless efforts to find it, cf. G. Voigt, o. c., I, 39. 

26 English text quoted from A. P. Peabody’s translation (Little, Brown, and Company, 
Boston, 1883). The original passages quoted in the notes, follow M. T. Ciceronis Opera ex 
recensione Io. Cas. Orellii, ed. alt., IV, Turici, Londinii, Amstelodami, 1861. 

270. ¢., p. 692 (32): “vehementer amor multitudinis commovetur ipsa fama et opinione 
liberalitatis, beneficentiae, iustitiae, fidei omniumque earum virtutum, quae pertinent ad man- 
suetudinem morum ac facilitatem.” 

280. c., p. 689 (23): “omnium autem rerum nec aptius est quicquam ad opes tuendas 
ac tenendas quam diligi . . .” 

290. c., p. 646 (20): “. .. iustitia, in qua virtutis est splendor maximus, ex qua viri 
boni nominantur .. .” 
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hand, good will is faithful so long as there can be need of its loyalty .. . 
Nor indeed is there any ruling power strong enough to be enduring when it 
makes itself the object of dread”.°® Cicero described the misery of the 
tyrant, living in incessant fear and anxiety, still more emphatically in Laelius 
De Amicitia. But terror as a device of political government was just as 
severely censored by the scholastic predecessors of Petrarch. Thomas 
Aquinas echoes entirely Aristotle and Cicero, and Seneca’s De Clementia, 
when, in De Regimine Principum*? (1, 10), after a paean to friendship, 
he warns the kings against turning their rule into tyranny: “But good kings 
studiously devote themselves to the public good, and as their subjects realize 
that many advantages come to them through these efforts, these kings are 
loved by most people while showing that they love their subjects . . . and 
owing to this love, the rule of good kings is stable because their subjects 
are not reluctant to expose themselves for them to any danger”.** The rule 
of the tyrant will never be permanent, because it is hated by the multitude.** 
Unsound is the government which is based on fear: “For those who are 
subdued by fear, if an opportunity presents itself in which they may hope 
impunity, will revolt against their masters all the more ardently as they were 
restrained by fear alone, against their own will’.*° Whereas Plato, Aristotle, 
and Cicero were content with the temporal ruin of the tyrant, Petrarch ad- 
monishes the prince also in the name of divine justice, not unlike Thomas 
Aquinas, who threatened the immoral ruler with eternal damnation: “More- 
over, the tyrant is deprived of supreme beatitude which is due to kings as 
their reward, and what is worse, he acquires for himself severe punishment 
in damnation”.*® 

Petrarch’s warning that the prince is to be beneficent and merciful 
towards the entire commonwealth, and not only towards individual citizens, 


300. c., (23) p. 689: “malus enim est custos diuturnitatis metus contraque benevolentia 


fidelis vel ad perpetuitatem . . .”; (25) p. 690: “Nec vero ulla vis imperii tanta est, quae 
premente metu possit esse diuturna.” 

310. ¢., (52-53) p. 627: “Haec enim est tyrannorum vita, in qua nulla fides, nulla 
caritas, nulla stabilis benevolentiae potest esse fiducia, omnia semper suspecta atque sollicita, aut 
eum, a quo se metui putet? Quis enim aut eum diligat, quem metuat, aut eum, a quo se metui 
putet?” 

32 Text quoted according to Angelici Doctoris Divi Thomae Aquinatis Opuscula Selecta, 
Ed. prima Neapolitana, Neapoli, 1778, Tomus IV. 

33 “Sed boni reges dum communi profectui studiose intendunt, & eorum studio subditi 
plura commoda se assequi assentiunt, diliguntur a plurimis, dum subditos se amare demonstrant 

. et ex hoc amore provenit, ut bonorum regum regnum sit stabile, dum pro ipsis se subditi 

quibuscunque periculis exponere non recusant.” 

4“Tyrannorum vero dominium diuturnum esse non potest, cum sit multitudini odiosum.” 

35Timor autem debile fundamentum. Nam qui timore subduntur, si occurrat occasio 
qua possint impunitatem sperare, contra praesidentes insurgunt eo ardentius, quo magis contra 
voluntatem, ex solo timore cohibebantur.” 

86 Privatur insuper tyrannus excellentissima beatitudine, quae regibus debetur pro 
praemio, &, quod est gravius, maximum tormentum sibi acquirit in poenis.” 
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follows Cicero as well as Thomas Aquinas and Aegidius Romanus. Cicero 
says in De Officiis, 1, 25: “Let those who are to preside over the state obey 
two precepts of Plato, — one that they have reference to it in whatever 
they do, forgetting their own private interests; the other, that they care for 
the whole body politic . . .”.27 The same rule was laid down by Thomas 
Aquinas (De Reg., Il, 15) and by Aegidius Romanus.** In the interest 
of the entire citizenry, Petrarch urges the prince to keep buildings and roads 
in good repair. Thomas Aquinas likewise stressed the importance of splendid 
royal residences, alleging the very practical reason that they keep the com- 
mon people in wholesome awe of the royal power (De Reg., Il, 11); like- 
wise, though for a slightly different reason, Aegidius Romanus (0. c., l. c.). 
Thomas devoted an entire chapter to the discussion of the necessity of good 
roads (De Reg., Il, 12); to be sure, the graphic details by which Petrarch 
evokes a vivid picture of 14th-century Padua, with hogs wallowing in its 
streets, are absent in De Regimine; but Thomas’s discussion throws light 
from all angles upon the importance of good roads profitable to all, nay even 
to the Church, for they will increase the number of church-goers. Whereas, 
however, Thomas emphasizes merely the utilitarian point of view, Petrarch 
as a true humanist sees the esthetic side of the question, protests against 
ugliness, and demands “a satisfaction of the eyes” also.®® 

Then, he advises Da Carrara to have the marshes around Padua drain- 
ed. Was he reminiscent on this point of Thomas Aquinas, who clearly saw 
the significance of a wholesome climate and the danger of swamps, which 
he urged to be drained in case of need (De Reg., II, 2) ?#® Again he stresses 
the esthetic viewpoint, unlike Thomas Aquinas,*! and adds a light personal 
touch by offering jokingly his purse to help defray the expenses of the 
mighty task. 

But his tone turns serious again when he repeats the Ciceronian idea 
(De Officiis, 1, 25) that the ruler must be a sort of manager of his land; 
he must refrain from all unnecessary expenditure, and all his efforts must 
center on the well-being of his subjects. Let him bear in mind that the 
happiness of the people is more physical than moral; accordingly, it is his 


87.0. c., (85) p. 663: “Omnino qui rei politicae praefuturi sunt duo praecepta Platonis 
teneant: unum, ut utilitatem civium sic tueantur, ut quaecumque agunt ad eam referant obliti 
commodorum suorum, alterum, ut totum corpus rei publicae curent .. .” 

38 Egidio Romano, Del reggimento de’ principi, Volgarizzamento trascritto nel 1288, pubbl. 
per cura di Fr. Corazzini, Le Monnier, Firenze, 1858, p. 59 (I, 2, 19). 

39 ©. c., p. 377: “. . . restituenda Maiestas sua est urbi nobili . . . Nec in his solum,... 
sed quae ad exteriorem quoque pertinent ornatum, ut oculi etiam partem suam, de communi 
foelicitate percipiant . . .” 

“Et quia loca paludosa nimia humiditate abundant, oportet locum costruendae urbi 
electum a paludibus esse remotum,” etc. 

41 0. c., p. 378: “Nullo enim modo alio pulcherrimae regionis faciem sic ornare potes .. .” 
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duty to prevent famines, and to procure “sober abundance and honest hap- 
piness” for the people. Such foresight, however, is not merely a moral 
duty of the prince: it is political wisdom for the physical welfare of the 
people spells security for the prince. This idea of Petrarch has been re- 
garded by some critics as realistic, nay Machiavellian, and as a genuine 
precursor of the astute diplomacy of the later Renaissance. Very wrongly, 
to be sure, for Thomas Aquinas underlined just as much if not more the 
duties of the prince concerning the physical well-being of his subjects, and 
did not fail to discuss the importance of abundant food (De Reg., Il, 3), 
and the fact that he, or rather Ptolomaeus de Lucca, his continuer, was a 
realist is proved by an unequivocal statement of De Reg., Il, 11, according 
to which the people are led rather by their senses than by reason.*? 
According to Petrarch, there are other roads, too, leading to popularity, 
arduous for haughty princes but smooth and pleasant for the humane who 
must be endowed with sympathy and affability, and display their compassion 
by comforting and visiting their stricken subjects. Clemency and liberality 
make for friends, while cruelty and greed have ruined many a prince and 
tyrant. Thomas and Aegidius (0. c., 1, 2, 27) rather stressed the dignity of 
the prince than his affability or sympathetic attitude towards his subjects. 
This is a weighty distinction between the ideal prince of the 13th century 
and that of Petrarch. As the esthetic vision of city and landscape, this more 
humane conception of the prince is colored by the breaking dawn of the 
Renaissance. The purely humanitarian and practical viewpoint, in accord- 
ance with which the prince is to base his rule rather on love than on fear, 
was sufficiently emphasized by both Thomas and Aegidius, as we have seen. 
Both, however, insisted upon the exalted task and calling of the ruler. Thomas 
went as far as to compare the king’s réle in his State to that of God in the 
universe (De Reg., 1, 12). He strongly recommended that kings hold them- 
selves aloof from their subjects lest due respect for them may be jeopardiz- 
ed; they ought to build sumptuous and fortified castles for themselves and 
their families “lest their majesty be lowered by their association with their 
subjects in view of the people”.4* No doubt, this modification of the ideal 
prince is to be retraced to Cicero, who, in De Officiis (Il, 14), pointed out 
the importance of agreeableness and of affability of conversation, and quoted 
letters of Philip, of Antipater, and of Antigonus concerning the effects of 
kindliness in accosting soldiers in a genial manner. Indeed, Thomas Aquinas 
42. |. populi qui magis sensibilius movetur, quam ratione ducatur.” 


43 De Reg., I, 11: “Ne vel eorum commercio cum subditis vilificetur in conspectu 
populi ipsorum maiestas.” 
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went in this respect way beyond St. Augustine,*4 who energetically reminded 
the Christian ruler of being a mere man: “But we call them (i. e. the em- 
perors) happy if they are not carried away in the midst of the tongues of 
flatterers and of the obsequiousness of those who salute them too humbly, 
and if they remember that they are men”.*® To be sure, there is a wide 
divergence between the Augustinian conception of the ruler, based entirely 
on amor Dei, and Petrarch’s ideal prince: Petrarch’s humanitarianism is 
thoroughly secularized, and anticipates the ideals of the Cinquecento as 
portrayed by Castiglione. On this seemingly trifling point, Petrarch is sepa- 
rated by an unbridgeable gap from his scholastic precursors, who advocated 
Christian humility but no sociability of the ruler as he did. 

Then, Petrarch warns Francesco against cruelty and greed. As cruelty 
is alien to his nature, he does not expatiate upon this vice; the more he does, 
however, on greed. If nothing else, trust in, and the love of God will assist 
him to rid himself of this horrid shortcoming. Thomas Aquinas similarly 
warned against greed, and said that just management was apt to gather more 
treasures than injustice (De Reg., 1, 10), and that only the tyrant robbed his 
subjects of their fortune (De Reg., 1, 3); in the chapter on the poor (De ~ 
Reg., Il, 15), he declared that princes had to care for their subjects like 
fathers for their children, and had to use their treasures for their benefit. 
Aegidius fulminated no less against the vice of avarice in princes (0. c., 
I, 1, 8, and I, 2, 18, and I, 2,20). But, of course, Petrarch found ample con- 
demnation of greed in his beloved Cicero, too: in Parad., I, 1, and still more 
in De Officiis, 11, 22, where Cicero declared that there was “no fouler vice 
than the greed of money, especially in the case of the leading citizens who 
govern the state; for to turn the state into a source of profit is not only vile, 
but even outrageous and execrable’.4® Petrarch uses the opportunity to 
warn against courtiers, and advises to forget the methods of acquiring money 
which were discussed by Aristotle, “tantus ille philosophus”, in his Eco- 
nomics. 

Due care must be exercised in the selection of officials, an important 
task to the discussion of which Thomas devoted no less than three chapters 


44Qn the tremendous influence of St. Augustine upon the political thought of the 
Middle Ages, cf. J. N. Figgis, The Political Aspects of S. Augustine’s “City of God”, Longmans, 
Green, and Co., London, 1921, p. 82; Amgustinus, Der Gottesstaat, Die staatswissenschaftl. 
Teile iibers., mit teilweisem Lat. Begleittext versehen und behandelt v. D. Dr. Karl Vélker, 
G. Fischer, Jena, 1923. 

45 Civitas Dei, V, 24: “Sed felices eos (sc. imperatores) dicimus, si iuste imperant, si 
inter linguas sublimiter honorantium et obsequia nimis humiliter salutantium non extolluntur, 
et se homines esse meminerunt.” 

46 ©. c., (77), p. 705: “Nullum igitur vitium taetrius est . . . quam avaritia, praesertim 
in principibus et rem publicam gubernantibus. Habere enim quaestui rempublicam non modo 
turpe est, sed sceleratum etiam et nefarium.” 
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of De Regimine Principum (Il, 8, 9, 10). May Da Carrara not be misguided 
by friendship when discharging this duty! Petrarch is not trying to persuade 
him to be ungrateful, for he hates ingratitude like the blackest sin. Let Da 
Carrara, however, show his gratitude by gifts and presents, but not by sharing 
his rule. Here, Petrarch follows Cicero’s Laelius, whose chapters 11 and 12 
expound that friendship must stop before the interests of the State. In De 
Officiis, 1, 14, Cicero likewise cautioned against ill-placed friendships.** 
The prince must be generous not only in friendship but also in charity. 
Christ must be the foundation of everything in this world, and following 
His law, the prince shall give generously to the poor. Thomas Aquinas de- 
voted to the discussion of charity an entire chapter of his work ( De Reg., 
II, 15). 

Ever since St. Augustine, the duty of humility has been set forth as a 
cardinal virtue of the Christian prince; and thus, when Petrarch urges his 
friead to be humble in prosperity and magnanimous in adversity, never to 
beproud or haughty, and to take pattern by Augustus, he is well in keeping 
/ with the mediaeval tradition repeated by countless writers on the subject.*% 
Strangely enough, Thomas Aquinas did not expressly insist on the humility 
of princes, indeed, as above stated, he preferred to emphasize the need of 
royal grandeur, perhaps because the consistently pious undertone of his 
treatise caused a special mention of this cardinal virtue to appear super- 
fluous; moreover, he thundered against the pursuit of glory (De Reg., I, 7), 
at least human glory, a stand of which Petrarch was unable to approve.*? 
Still, Petrarch agrees on this point not only with the Christian tradition but 
with Cicero also, who said in De Officiis, 1, 26: “. . . in prosperity, and when 
affairs flow on as we would have them, we should with the utmost care 
avoid pride, fastidiousness, and arrogance . . .”.5® Petrarch praises his 
friend for his simplicity of manners and affability. He commends him for 
his simplicity in clothing, all the more praiseworthy as the people will imitate 
the prince in everything. The passage was taken from Cicero’s De Legibus, 
III, 13, as Petrarch himself mentions, but could have well been borrowed 
from Aegidius also, who says in o. c., I, 2, 22: “Ché quelli che é@ di gran 
cuore ed & questa virti, elli si sa convenevolmente contenere in avere 
ricchezze e signorie e in sofferire ei beni e i mali di fortuna, quando gli 


47 O. ¢., (43), p. 653. 

48 FE. g. Aegidius o. c., I, 2, 23; Guillaume Perrault, De Eruditione Principum, V, 31; 
Vincent of Beauvais, De Eruditione Filiorum Regalium, 27, etc. 

49 He recommends in passing the love of fame as a substitute for the love on money: 
“Praeclaram famae supellectilem concupisce .. .” (O. ¢., p. 380). 

500. c., (90), p. 665: “. . . etiam in rebus prosperis et ad voluntatem nostram fluentibus 
superbiam magno opere, fastidium arrogantiamque fugiamus.” 
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avengono .. . sed elli é onorato, o gran bene di fortuna gli avviene, elli non 
si inorgoglisce pronto; e sed elli @ disonorato, o gran mali di fortuna gli 
avvengono, somegliantemente non se ne disconforta, percid che elli sa 
convenevolmente stare in tutti gli stati che li possono avvenire”’. 

This panegyric of stoical philosophy is followed by a much more novel 
and remarkable precept. Petrarch urges Da Carrara to respect and to be- 
friend men of distinction in some field of activity; this practice will make 
princes respected and glorious. Such men may be soldiers, or scholars, or 
men of mark for some other reason, justice or holiness, — nostra aetate 
perrarum, he adds with a melancholy sigh, — men of letters, teachers and 
above all theologians but only such as “. .. Theologiam . . . sacram scientiam, 
modo inanibus sophismatibus incorruptam” (0. c., p. 385). He uses the 
opportunity to glorify the friends and poets of Augustus. Vergil did more 
for the fame of Rome than all her legions. Augustus associated with men 
who were ennobled by their genius, as with his equals ; no wonder that poets, 
scholars, and orators flocked to Rome to make him immortal, not only fro 
all Italy but also from Greece. This passage is all the more noteworthy as ° 
it evokes the glory of Florence, Rome, Urbino, and Ferrara in the coming 
two centuries. A hundred years before, despite all his respect for secular 
lore,®! Thomas Aquinas, in his treatise, merely hinted at the advisability of 
bringing men of ability into a new State,5? but he expressed no preference 
for scholars or poets. Much more definite was his disciple, Aegidius, who 
advocated the practice of inviting learned men into a country: “Donde e’l 
re die fare, che nel suo reame abbia molti savi uomini, e ched e’ v’abbia 
grande studio, e che vi si legga in diverse scienze, accid che’l popolo ne sia 
meglio insegnato, che 14 ’ve 4 molti savi uomini, tutto el reame n’é pit 
savio” (o. c., III, 2, 8). But there is a far cry from Aegidius’s practical 
respect to Petrarch’s soaring enthusiasm for learning and poetry. The es- 
teem for art and letters was perhaps never demanded so energetically pre- 
vious to Petrarch, who boldly insists on terms of equality between the prince 
and his scholar or artist friends. Indeed, his encomium of the poet, based on 
Cicero’s Pro Archia, allots to the prince an inferior position: if the name of 
the prince is handed down to posterity, he will owe it solely to his poet- 
friend. The new courtoisie, a great tradition of the Renaissance which will 
gain its finest expression in the Cortegiano, appears here for the first time. 
These scholars and poets merely adorn the court, although Petrarch, too, 


51 Cf. M. Grabmann, Die Kulturphilosopbie des HI. Tomas v. Aquin, B. Filser, Augsburg, 
1925, p. 111 ss. 


52 De Reg., I, 13: “Puta, si regnum instituendum sit, oportet providere quis locus aptus 
sit . . . ubi constituenda sint studia litterarum . . . Ulterius autem oportet homines congregare, 
qui sunt congruis locis secundum sua officia deputandi.” 
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admits that they may also be useful, and do not serve any utilitarian purpose 
as the learned councillors of the king, who were declared to be necessary 
by John Salisbury’s Polycraticus.>* Petrarch’s aristocratic ideals are given 
greater relief by the fact that he fails to consider the beneficial effects which 
the presence of eminent men will have upon the people of the country, a 
motive which was not neglected by the practical-minded Aegidius. 


Another personal wish finishes the letter: Petrarch asks Da Carrara 
to moderate the lamentation of women at funerals. 


The ideal prince portrayed by Petrarch differs very little from the one 
depicted by his friend and disciple, Coluccio Salutati, which A. v. Martin 
aptly characterized as bearing unmistakable marks of the Middle Ages with 
some traces of the new, humanistic ideal.54 Indeed, Coluccio Salutati’s 
ideas, at least in part, seem to agree literally with those of his master.>° 
In the essence, Petrarch concurs with his scholastic predecessors; whether 
he read Thomas Aquinas and Aegidius Romanus, or not, the significant fact 
“remains that his ideal is substantially the same as that of the 13th century; 
indeed, if one may infer from internal evidence, one may conclude that he 
must have known them. In assembling the essential qualities of the ideal 
prince, he remained a mediaeval man. Yet, the points on which he is at 
variance with the scholastics, are no less significant than his agreements. 
The most striking difference is that Petrarch’s treatise is thoroughly tem- 
poral. The Scriptures are quoted only three times, Christ is named twice, 
and all the examples are taken from profane, ancient history. The religious 
tone which pervaded the treatises of his precursors®® is almost completely 
lacking in his work. The prince is earnestly admonished once to be a good 
Christian, and to take Christ for his model; but this brief excursus for the 
monkish tone of which Petrarch promptly apologizes is but a faint echo of 
the devotional ardor of the 13th century. Indeed, as we saw, Petrarch 
qualifies even his respect for theologians, some of whom he wishes to be in- 
cluded in the intimate circle of the prince. In this neutrality, if not nega- 
tiveness, of his attitude, Petrarch is the forerunner of a new epoch in his- 
tory. In the secularization of a great mediaeval concept, the ideal prince, a 


53 III, 6. Cf. C. Saarschmidt, Johannes Saresberiensis nach Leben u. Studien, Schriften 
u. Philosophie, B. G. Teubner, Leipz., 1862, p. 162. 

54 Coluccio Salutati u. d. bumanistische Lebensideal, e. Kapitel aus d. Genesis d. Renaissance, 
B. G. Teubner, Leipz., 1916 (Beitr. z. Kulturgesch. d. Mittelalters u. d. Renaissance, 23), p. 
137 ss. 

550. c., p. 138. 


56 One must not be misled by R. Scholz’s statement (0. c., p. 68), according to which 
Aegidius displays no theocratic tendencies in his treatise. Aegidius’s tone is just as fervently de- 
votional as Thomas Aquinas’s, and his De Regimine Principum is no less permeated with religion 
than his master’s. 
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faculté maitresse of his genius, as recently analyzed by Eugen Wolf,57 
manifests itself. Let us recapitulate the other three points on which he 
differs from Thomas and Aegidius: he demands beauty in city and landscape; 
and with this desire which harmonizes with the entire being of the visionary 
explorer of the Mont Ventoux,5® he inaugurates the phenomenal progress 
of the Renaissance in architecture and horticulture. His new and more 
democratic conception of the prince, which, to be sure, was modified before 
the end of the Quattrocento,®® is not to be confused with the monastic 
dreams of G. Perrault and Vincent of Beauvais: it was the germ of those 
aristocratic republics of letters which became the glory of the Renaissance.°° 
The demand that the prince should associate with men eminent not by birth 
but by achievement, goes hand in hand with his call for lowering the bar- 
riers of rank and caste in the case of genius. With this demand, Petrarch 
was a forerunner of Coluccio Salutati, Enea Silvio Piccolomini,®! and G. G. 
Pontano. 


Although the verbal source of the treatise was largely Cicero’s De» 
Officiis, Thomas or Aegidius, or both, must have inspired him to draw up ; 
a mirror for princes, for Cicero cannot have supplied him with a model of 
that genre. Greek literature abounded in precepts for princes,®? but Pe- 


trarch’s knowledge of Greek was scanty, and, thus, he was unaware of the 
existence of Plutarch’s little book on the Education of an Ignorant Prince, 
which, on the whole, agreed with his ideas.°* His immediate inspiration 
was mediaeval, and not classical;®4 and the range of his teachings embraced 


57 Petrarca, Darstellung seines Lebensgefiihls (Beitr. z. Kulturgesch. d. Mittelalters u. d. 
Renaissance, 28), B. G. Teubner, Leipz., 1926, p. 82. 

8 On the growing nature sentiment of the Renaissance, and, specifically, on Petrarch’s 
love of nature, cf. J. Burckhardt’s classic Die Kultur d. Renaissance in Italien, 18. Aufl., 
durchges. v. W. Goetz, Leipz., A. Kroner, p. 274 ss.; A. Mihlhausser, D. Landschaftsschilderung 
in Briefen d. ital. Friihrenaissance, W. Rothschild, Berl.-Leipz., 1914, p. 3 ss. 

59.On the ideal prince of G. G. Pontano, cf. E. Gothein, I] Rinascimento nell’Italia 
meridionale, Trad., note e indici a cura di Tommaso Persico, Sansoni, Firenze (Bibl. stor. del 
Rinascimento, V1), 1915, p. 263 ss, and, especially, p. 266. 

60 J. Burckhardt, 0. ¢., p. 202 ss. 

61 In his commentaries on Antonii Panormitae De Dictis et Factis Alphonsi Regis Arago- 
num Libri Quatuor, Basileae, Ex officina Heruagian, 1538, p. 293. In his De Liberorum Educa- 
tione, he urged young Ladislas, King of Hungary and Bohemia to learn the vernaculars of his 
many-tongued kingdoms: “. . . how is (mutual affection between monarch and people) possible 
where free and intelligible communication cannot exist?” (W. H. Woodward, Vittorino da 
Feltre and Other Humanist Educators, Cambridge, 1897, p. 142). 

62 W. v. Christ, Gesch, d. griech. Lit., C. H. Beck, Miinchen, 6. Aufl., 1912-1924, II. 
Teil, 2. Halfte, p. 483. 

63 R. Hirzel, o. c., pp. 102-103. 

64 Accordingly, H. Gmelin’s sweeping statement, representing the whole of Plutarch’s 
literary production on ethics as “a reflex of Cicero’s writings”, appears to be a bold exaggeration 
(“Das Prinzip der Imitatio in d. romanischen Literaturen d. Renaissance”, Romanische Fors- 
chungen, 1932, XLVI, p. 112). 
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little more than the pseudo-Plutarchian /nstitutio, according to which four 
things must be inculcated in princes: “The fear and worship of God, the 
control of officials and of their powers, the love and protection of subjects” .®® 


One must agree with L. Geiger®® that nowhere in the treatise does 
Petrarch show himself to be a practical statesman. Indeed, one is aston- 
ished to see that one critic found in it traces of a “new realism”,®? and an- 
other even a sort of preface to Machiavelli.6 As to his political doctrines, 
Petrarch did nothing but re-echo the ideas of Thomas and Aegidius in the 
mold of Ciceronian rhetoric.®® To see in his version of the ideal prince the 
rise of a new, romantic superman, a worthy ancestor of Gobineau’s garish 
and phantastic’® Renaissance pageant, is absolutely wrong.*! 


The full import of Petrarch’s optimus princeps has not yet been ap- 
praised.72 Fr. Ercole remarks‘* that a great deal of the political literature 
of the second Renaissance followed the trail blazed by Thomas Aquinas, 
Aegidius Romanus, and Petrarch. According to him, Petrarch served as a 
link between Scholasticism and Renaissance. This fruitful point of view 
_ gains singular weight in the face of the traditional stress laid on Petrarch’s 
: being “the first modern man”. As to his political theories, this characteriza- 
tion needs a corrective touch. Although De Republica Optime Gubernanda 
added a few new and notable traits to a great but stereotyped mediaeval 
conception, it was unequivocally determined by its scholastic predecessors. 
It was a product of a period of transition like Coluccio Salutati’s De Tyranno, 
for, in the fundamentals, Petrarch remained within the bounds of the political 
thought of the 13th century. 


ARPAD STEINER 
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65 QO. c., VII, 186: “In summa ergo quatuor sunt, quae nititur rei publicae principibus 
inculcare: reverentiam Dei, cultum sui, disciplinam officialium et potestatum, affectum et pro- 
tectionem subditorum”’. 

66 Petrarka, 1874, p. 163. 

67 H. W. Eppelsheimer, 0. c., p. 130. 

68 U. Chiurlo, o. c., I. c. 

69 This statement will be borne out by Fr. v. Bezold’s sharp verdict on the whole political 
literature of Humanism (Aus Mittelalter u. Renaissance, R. Oldenbourg, Miinchen u. Berl., 
1918, pp. 256-257) 


TOL. Geiger, Renaissance u. Humanismus in Italien u. Deutschland, G. Grote, Berlin, 
1882, p. 564. 

710. Schmitz (Der grosse Mensch d. Renaissance, C. Georgi, Bonn, 1906, p. 44) refers 
to the treatise as a representative expression of the new ideal. 

72G. Volpi (Il Trecento, 2da ed., Vallardi, Milano, [Storia letteraria d'Italia scritta da 
una Societa di Professori] n. d. [1907?]) esteemed the treatise as slightly (p. 156) as Fracassetti 
did (o. c., Il, 381). 

73 Da Bartolo all’ Althusio, p. 375. 





MARCEL SCHWOB AND THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY 


against the naturalistic novel in the 19th century most succinctly, if 

perhaps somewhat obviously. He decries its pedantic aping of the ways 
of science, its uninspired proneness to render life in art static, to make all 
the multifarious aspects of seeming reality converge toward a few unphi- 
losophical, ill-digested, synthetic half-truths. He diagnoses the case as a 
frustration of the esthetic principle in many of these novels; as a misap- 
plication, or distortion, by their authors, of the legitimate secrets of the craft 
of novel-writing. For the true scientific processes are inductive, whereas 
the technique resorted to in the naturalistic novel, especially by Zola, is 
deductive. This is to make the elaboration of a synthetic phenomenon 
equivalent to the mere enumeration of its constituents. A generalization, 
drawn from the superficial observation of similarities between the diverse 
elements of a series does not interpret, or truly recreate that series. It forms ‘ 
only a banal abstraction, or insignificant speculation, which leaves the main- 
springs of reality undivulged. And that holds true whether the series in the 
case deals with love or with the belly of Paris. “Life dwells in what is 
individual and intimate, and not in what is general and impersonal; the aim 
of art is ta give to what is subjective and particular the illusion of what is 
universal.” This is worth retaining. The monotonous, or even picturesque, 
detailing of anthropological and biological incidents cannot lead automatic- 
ally to a deduction of the truths of a soul. Hence, for the novelist to attempt 
to convert natural and mathematical laws into literary formulas, to observe 
like the biologist, to experiment like the chemist, and to make deductions like 
the mathematician, is to frustrate the very purposes of art. For that is 
giving to literature deterministic tendencies, purposes and aims which do not 
properly fall within its provinces. Schwob is specific in this respect. 
“Science,” he says, “seeks to attain to the universal through what is in- 
evitable, or permanent; art must seek to reach it through what is contingent; 
for science, life is circumscribed and fixed; for art, it is intermittent and 
free; science discovers generalities of an extensive nature; art must render 
sensible those of an intensive nature; if the realm of science is deterministic, 
that of art is subjective and free.” 


Ll: the preface to Caur Double, Marcel Schwob states the argument 
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The sequence of Schwob's logic in this seems flawless. What art is 
interested in is what it can conceivably recreate — that is, the spontaneous, 
unshackled aspects of life it finds in nature, free from, any self-opinionated 
psychological or physiological motives. He illustrates his point startlingly 
by quoting the stanza from Hamlet referring to the passage of Fortinbras’ 
troops through Denmark. 

“How stand I then, 

That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 

Excitements of my reason and my blood, 

And let all sleep, while to my shame I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 

That for a fantasy and trick of fame 

Go to their graves...” 
The passage of the troops is a dramatic incident external to Hamlet. His 
reaction to it forms his inner drama, finding expression in the words at the 
end of the speech: 

“O, from this time forth, 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth!” 
And Schwob remarks: “Thus, a spiritual reality is created, and Hamlet has 
assimilated into his inner life an event of the external world.” 

In this instance it is a fortuitous, unforeseen incident that sheds a 
transparent light on the quality of a soul. Life is filled with such unpre- 
meditated, unique “adventures” or “crises”, however, which are the result 
of conflicts between the external forces of life and the inner forces in man. 
Art lies in the rendition, or recreation, of these “crises”, and not in the 
analysis and synthesis of their motivating causes, apriorily determined by 
the application of scientific formulas. Omitting all pseudo-scientific des- 
criptions, all the mock insight into life of a syllabus-psychology, and all 
untutored biological searchings, “the novel of the future,” Schwob predicted, 
“will doubtless be a novel of adventures in the broadest sense of the word, 
a romance of the crises in the conflicts between the inner world and the 
outer.” 

o * . 


This is already the substance of his conception of the biographical art. 
In Le Roi au Masque dOr, his ideas show a further progression, however. 
He regards human beings as differentiated into a series of very relative, but, 
nevertheless, intrinsic entities. The differences between them may be so 
small as to be undistinguishable by the layman. It is only, what he terms, 
“un souci d’artiste” which can give one a sense of the subtle disparities that 
exist. The parallelism between things, he says, “is a philosophical expres- 
sion of their unlikenesses”; and this in turn “is an esthetic expression of 
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the ultimate harmony between them.” This may sound paradoxical, but 
Marcel Schwob was mercilessly logical. He thinks of the differences be- 
tween things in terms of secrets never revealed. Just as masks are the visi- 
ble symbols of concealed faces, so words are the evident symbols of concrete 
realities. These realities are but the outward manifestations of the mystery 
of life. Our sharpened senses give us a keen insight into them, and our in- 
telligence classifies them into a synthetic whole. When the artist, or the 
biographer, conceives his creatures intellectually, or scientifically “he con- 
ceives them through their resemblances; when he conceives them with his 
creative imagination, he recreates them in their diversity.” 

His premise is thus based on the search for the moments of crisis in a 
life, for only they reveal the secret meaning of an existence, even when they 
do so thanks to trifling details alone, if they are judiciously chosen. And that 
leads to the quest of the particular; of what is most different from the gen- 
eral; of what is most original, relatively. 


This is almost at the opposite pole of the scientific method, so-called, 
for instead of searching for that which is common to all, Schwob looks for 
what is most unlike all. The common run of biographies, up to his time, 
consisted of “those two fat volumes, with which it is our custom to com- 
memorate the dead”, of which Strachey speaks, and which left the reader in 
the dark regarding the inner individuality of historical figures. They re- 
vealed only those of their salient characteristics which affected the general 
course of events. But art, Schwob remarked, shuns abstract generalizations. 
“It describes what is exceptional; it seeks only what is unique. It does not 
pigeonhole and level reality; it distinguishes and sets it off.” The ideas of 
great men, those that can be traced back and forth through the stages of 
history, are the common property of mankind. What is uniquely theirs, 
what reveals them intimately, that alone is what can give them individuality 
and reality. So, when a biography relates the life of a great man only as 
he looked upon the public platform, it deceives us and falsifies the image 
of reality. Contrarily, the book that portrays a man in all his idiosyncrasies 
reveals him in all his unspoilt genuineness, and comes closest to being a 
work of art. Casting about in history for illustrations of this latter type of 
biography, Schwob stops, naturally, at John Aubrey (1626-1697) and Bos- 
well. In Aubrey’s Brief Lives, he found the first iflustraticn of what he was 
after. “What uncertainty doe we find in printed histories,” declared Aubrey 
in his letter to Anthony Wood on transmitting his manuscript to him, “they 
either treading too near on the heeles of trueth that they dare not speake, 
or els for want of intelligence (things being antiquated) become too obscure 
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and darke?” And farther in the letter he adds: “I remember one saying of 
general Lambert's, that ‘the best of men are but men at the best’: of this, 
you will meet with divers examples in this rude and hastie collection.” The 
emphasis in this saying is on men, of course. Aubrey was not interested in 
the professional poses of his subjects, but in their secret individualities. He 
did not seek to establish a connection between individual details and general 
ideas. He sought, on the contrary, to draw from each individual “his unique 
trait which differentiates him forever from other men.” 

Ideally then, the task of the biographer, Marcel Schwob declared, con- 
sists “in individualizing the personalities of two philosophers who have in- 
vented the same metaphysical system.” Or, as the Japanese painter Hokusai 
(1760-1849) would have it, the problem resides in detecting the disparity 
that exists between two seemingly similar lines, which is all the art of draw- 
ing, whether with a pencil or a pen. Schwob studies the Lives of Aubrey; 
and what attracts him are the little incidents, the peculiar traits, the singular 
habits that give color and character to those “lives”, and about which Aubrey 
apologized, “for though to soome at present it might appeare too triviall, 
yet hereafter ’twould not be scorned but passe for antiquity.” And Schwob 
remarks: “It is evident that Aubrey had a perfect comprehension of his art. 
We must not presume that he underestimated the importance of the philoso- 
phic ideas of Descartes or of Hobbes. But he had no special interest in 
them. He tells us very appropriately that Descartes himself has explained 
his method to the world ... He thinks he has thrown sufficient light on 
Francis Bacon when he discloses that he had bright and gentle eyes, light 
reddish-brown in color, and not unlike the eyes of an adder. But he is not 
as great an artist as Holbein. He does not know how to trace an immortal 
portrait by traits that are distinctive, and yet bearing a degree of resemblance 
to an absolute ideal. He gives life to an eye, a nose, a leg, a grimace of 
any of his models; he is incapable of giving life to an entire figure. Old 
Hokusai saw justly that the aim consisted in giving to an individual the il- 
lusion of universality. Aubrey lacked this penetrating insight.” And he 
lacked besides what is essential to all art: form. “How unfortunate it is 
that the style of this excellent biographer should fail to rise to the level of 
the high conception he had of his art. His book would have been then the 
eternal source of relaxation of cultivated minds.” 


But Schwob had a more modern illustration at hand. Boswell had what 
Aubrey lacked: form. But unfortunately he fell short in something Aubrey 
possessed to an eminent degree: conciseness. If Schwob could have con- 
densed Boswell’s book into ten pages, he would have considered it the long- 
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awaited work of art. The genius of Dr. Johnson was the epitome of good 
sense. Expressed with the exceptional intensity of Boswell’s style, it 
acquires a quality that is unique in literature. Only it seemed to Schwob 
a cumbersome inventory that resembled the dictionaries of the Doctor him- 
self. “One might draw from it a Scientia Johnsoniana, with an index. 
Boswell lacked the artistic courage to choose.” 

In Aubrey and in Boswell Schwob saw the precursors of the modern 
biographer. But he bemoaned, in the first, his lack of style, and, in the 
second, his lack of discriminatory taste, or selection, both essentials of art. 
“The secret of the biographer lies precisely in his ability to choose. He is 
not concerned with the external truth of things; he must create within a 
chaos of human factors... The biographer, like an inferior deity, must 
know how to select from among an infinity of possible incidents what is 
unique.” This faculty will distinguish the artist as biographer from the mere 
erudite or historical biographer. ‘Patient scholars have collected for the 
biographer ideas, physical traits, and events. Their labors are gathered in 
chronicles, memoirs, correspondences, scholia. From all this paraphernalia 
the biographer extracts the fine substance of something that bears resemb- 
lance to no other creation.” 

That is the essence of the art of the modern biographer at its best. But 
the best of biographers often write as mere historians, forgetting that the 
lives of great men are ofter less interesting in their great deeds than in their 
little intimate idiosyncrasies. The life of a poor actor should be depicted 
as vividly, and should be rendered as interesting, by the art of the biographer, 
as the life of Shakespeare. How much Schwob was justified in his critique 
is evident now that the art of biography has adopted his point of view. We 
have swerved in modern times from the Greek concept of tragedy flaring up 
as a denouement of the conflict between the passions. We are less interested 
now in the ultimate result of the crises that constitute the ascending or de- 
scending evolutions in a life, than in the manifestations and dramatic possi- 
bilities of these crises themselves. We prefer to be lost in the inner laby- 
rinth of an obscure and tortuous, but intriguing soul, than to bask in the lime- 
light of one who is well-known, though worthy and lofty. That explains the 
frantic search by our contemporary biographers for “lives” that are neither 
hackneyed nor conventional. We have been flooded with “romanced” bio- 
graphies of a bewildering variety, ranging all the way from the inspiring to 
the plaguesome. But an abuse of an ideal does not condemn that ideal. “If 
one were to seek to excel in the art rendered illustrious by Aubrey and 
Boswell,” says Schwob, “he would have to describe faithfully not the life 
of the greatest man of his time, nor that of the most famous in the past, 
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but the existences of men of all times and conditions, irrespective of their 
divine, mediocre, or criminal natures, providing they were unique.” And 
that is what Schwob himself did. 

+ * * 

If, for purposes of comparison, one were to summarize the arts of Lytton 
Strachey and André Maurois in the light of Schwob’s theories, the extent to 
which contemporary biography is indebted to the author of Spicilége would 
be readily evident. Like Schwob, we find both Strachey and Maurois in- 
veighing, in the words of the latter, against “too rigorous a parallelism be- 
tween the exact sciences and the historical”; and against the pitfalls “of 
general and, hence, false ideas.” Both declare the search for “absolute 
truth” to be “negative.” Both stress the necessity “for comprehending the 
complexity of human individuality,” and for apprehending the significance 
of small details which “are often the most interesting,” but, as Strachey 
demands, after Schwob, with “becoming brevity”, and only with the intention 
of casting ‘‘a sudden, revealing searchlight into obscure recesses, hitherto 
undivined.” Both, finally, call for as much art to analyze “the soul of an 
obscure beggar,” as for “a life of Caesar.” All these ideas are but echoes 
of those of Schwob. Maurois in the end prefers, however, he says, to deal 
with a life that has “played a réle,” — which has tried “unconsciously to 
make of itself a work of art.” This is a strange confession for an artist to 
make, however, for it is his task, precisely, to make “a work of art” of what 
is formless, misshapen, unfashioned. Consequently, we find, in comparing 
the art of Maurois with that of Schwob, that the latter’s Vies imaginaires 
stand, as pure literature, much above the former’s Ariel or Disraeli. How- 
ever, those who have read and meditated upon the subject will readily recog- 
nize in the ideas of Schwob the substance and origin of much that is best in 
the modern art of the biographer. 

S. A. RHODES 
City COLLEGE 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PIERRE LE LOYER’S VERSION OF THE ARS AMATORIA 


HE Renaissance brought to France not only an interest in Greek and 
"Tomes literatures, but also a new estimate of man. The cultivation of 

man’s earthly self, his physical and mental side, became important and 
led to a conception of that versatile creature, the Renaissance gentleman. 
Woman shared in this revision of human values, and the court of Francis I 
became brilliantly feminine. The poets around Francis sought for new compli- 
ments to lavish upon woman, and began the flood of amatory literature which 
at times made a weak attempt to copy the detached admiration of Petrarch 
for his Laura or the vague mysticism of Plato, but which most frequently ended 
in the carnalism of that “dangerously alluring pagan”,! Ovid. An excellent 
example of the 16th century’s vast love-literature in its latter phase is Pierre 
Le Loyer’s Bocage de Art d’ Aimer. 

Le Loyer’s poem, aside from the suggestion inherent in its title, makes no 
further admission of the Ars Amatoria as its source—another instance of the 
practice so prevalent during the French Renaissance of unconfessed borrowing 
from the Classics. This procedure was somewhat of a continuation of the idea 
current in the Middle Ages that the content of an author’s creation was public 
property—an attitude which led to distorted pictures of the Ancients and 


garbled versions of their works.2 The first bloom of the Renaissance, though, 
saw le retour direct 4 étude de l’antiquité® with many editions and translations 
of Greek and Latin writers.4 However, the enthusiasm for literal translation 


1 An epithet applied to Ovid by Prof. E. K. Rand in his article, “The Classics in the 13th 
Century,” Speculum, July, 1929. 

2 An astounding example of medieval misinterpretation is the gigantic Ovide moralisé, 
an adaption, more than 70,000 verses in length, of Ovid’s Metamorphoses into French. The 
composer of the Ovide moralisé—his identity remains doubtful, though Gaston Paris thought 
he was one Chrétien Legouais (cp. Gaston Paris, “Chrétien Legouais et quelques autres Tra- 
ducteurs d’Ovide” in the Hist. litt. de la France, vol. XXIX, pp. 455-525)—sought to derive 
moral lessons from the tales of Ovid’s Metamorphoses and consequently warped it considerably. 
The Ovide moralisé, which dates from around 1300, was amazingly popular throughout the 
14th and 15th centuries. It is unfortunate that Ovid’s popular reputation in France rested so 
long upon this crude adaptation of his Metamorphoses. 

3 Gaston Paris, op. cit., p. 525. 

4 The early Renaissance’s zeal for editing and translating Classical authors can not be 
treated in any detail here. It is worth noting, however, that attempts at transcribing Ovid 
literally into French were made before the accepted dawn of the Renaissance. Octovien de 
Saint-Gelays, one of the Grands Rhétoriqueurs, put the Heroides into French verse in 1497. 
Though his rendition of Ovid’s epistles is uninspired, it tries to be accurate; many editions of it 
were made before 1550. The Ovide moralisé came into the 16th century with the title of La 
Bible des Poétes; but the most important anonymous translation of the Metamorphoses during 
the period was the Grand Olympe des Histoires poetiques du Prince de Poesie Ovide Naso... , 
printed at Lyons in 1532. Clément Marot and the poets in his school took an active interest 
in transcribing Ovid into French. Marot himself translated the first book of the Metamorphoses 
in 1531 and dedicated it to Francis I; soon afterward Marot rendered the second book and 
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was well-nigh spent by the middle of the 16th century and the value of such 
activity was greatly minimized after 1550, when the sophisticated Pléiade as- 
sumed an arrogant position toward the school of Marot and thought that transla- 
tion was a mechanical process unworthy of the prowess of a real poet. Du 
Bellay and Ronsard encouraged such a feeling, and in the Pléiade’s manifesto, 
the Deffense et Illustration de la Langue francoise, the aspiring poet is urged 
to assimilate the spirit of the Ancients but not to copy them blindly or too 
literally. The Pléiade felt free to adapt to its own use writings from Classical 
antiquity without, necessarily, indicating any sources.» Thus Le Loyer, a 
satellite of the Pléiade, had good authority for drawing liberally upon the Ars 
Amatoria to form his Bocage and not admitting his debt to Ovid. It was as- 


Barthélemy Aneau, the third. The good Latin scholar, Jacques Colin, translated some detached 
fables from the Metamorphoses and the whole of the 13th book. Francois Habert, however, 
transcribed all 15 books of the Metamorphoses for Henry II. 

Possibly the best of these 16th century translations of Ovid is Charles Fontaine’s rendition 
of the first ten of the Heroides, which was begun, according to Goujet, in 1546. Fontaine 
possessed more skill in the art of translating than did Marot or Habert, who struggled a great 
deal with words and lost much of the spirit of Ovid. Fontaine also put into French the “first 
book” of the Remedia Amoris, which meant the first half of the Remedia and ends with verse 
396. Other fragmentary and anonymous renditions of Ovid before 1550 need not be listed 
here. It is surprising to note, though, that the Ars Amatoria appears to have shared little of the 
popularity of the Heroides and Metamorphoses. Goujet states that a translation of the Ars 
by a certain Albin des Avenelles existed in 1548 (cp. Goujet, Bibliothéque francaise, vol. VI, 
pp. 4-6). 

For the school of Marot, translation of the Classics was an eminently laudable pursuit. 
Charles Fontaine, in his dedicatory prefaces to his Ovidian works, makes many comments upon 
the duties of a translator. The attitude of the school on the matter is perhaps summed up best 
by Thomas Sebillet in his Art poétique, which, appeared in 1548 and is a résumé of the poetic 
ideals of Marot’s group. Sebillet thinks that the glory of a translator of a literary classic 
is comparable to that of the original composer: 


“Et luy est deue la mesme gloire qu’emporte celuy qui par son labeur et longue peine tire 

des entrailles de la terre la thresor caché, pour le faire commun a I’usage de tous les hommes” 
(Sebillet, Ar# poét., pp. 187-188, Gaiffe ed.). 
Etienne Dolet wrote a pamphlet in 1540 entitled Le Maniere de bien traduire. In it he gives 
five rules for the translator, who, according to Dolet, must: 1) understand parfaictement le 
sens & matiere de Pautheur; 2) know the language that is to be translated; 3) avoid word for 
word, line for line renditions; 4) avoid giving words in the vulgar tongue an uncommon 
meaning; 5) choose words of pleasant sonority. The Pléiade’s Défense was destined, though, 
to come soon and cast doubt on the value of all translations. 

5 But the Pléiade indulged in some formal translation of the Classics, usually short 
fragments. Belleau was interested in Anacreon, and Baif rendered portions of Theocritus and 
pieces of the Greek dramatists into French. Du Bellay translated the seventh of Ovid’s 
Heroides, which he called the Complainte de Didon a Enée, prinse d’Ovide. Ronsard put 
several tidbits from Latin authors in Ramus’ Dialectique, which was published in 1555. 

The Pléiade’s translations tend to be very flexible and show no rigorous adherence to the 
original language of the composition. The earlier Renaissance’s standard meter for translations, 
the ten-syllable rhyming couplet, was abandoned by Ronsard’s group. The emphasis is always 
upon the interpretation of the spirit of the Ancients. Consequently, it is frequently difficult 
to tell whether the Pléiade ‘s actually translating a Classic or merely adapting a general idea 
from it. Du Bellay, for example, bases the first 18 stanzas of the first poem of his Regrets 
upon Ovid’s Tristia, IV, i, 1-44 (cp. Henri Chamard’s edition of Du Bellay’s works, vol. 2, 
pp. 45-49) without mentioning any indebtedness to Ovid, though these stanzas are as close a 
rendering of the original Latin as is the Complainte de Didon 4 Enée. The Pléiade, of course, 
frequently ornamented material taken from the Classics. This has happened in such s poem 
as Baif’s Le Laurier, which is a great embellishment of Ovid’s Apollo and Daphne legend 
(Metamorphoses, I, 452 ff.). 
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sumed that the reader who had sufficient culture to appreciate the Bocage would 
certainly know the material upon which it was based. 

The Bocage de Art d’ Aimer first appeared in 1576 in a collection of love 
poems of Le Loyer, and again in 1579 in his complete poetical works.® It is 
composed of 281 quatrains and is divided into two books, which makes a defi- 
nite condensation of Ovidian material. The Ars Amatoria, of course, consists 
of three books, of which the last part concerns itself with advising ladies in 
matters of love. Le Loyer does not give in his work any specific amorous in- 
struction for his feminine readers. 

The Bocage begins as though it intended to be a scrupulously exact rendi- 
tion of the Ars. The opening lines are (quatrains 1 and 2): 

“Quiconque soit des Fragois qui ignore 
Quel est d’aimer & l’art & le scavoir, 
Lise mes vers, & face son devoir 
D’effectuer ce qu’il lira encore. 
“Par Art le Nef parmy les flots se glisse, 
Et d’avirons la barque on scait tourner, 
Par art on doit les charettes mener, 
Part art il faut que l’Amour se regisse.” 
Which is a close translation of the opening lines of the Latin poem: 
“Siquis in hoc artem populo non novit amandi 
Hoc legat et lecto carmine doctus amet. 
Arte citae veloque rates remoque moventur, 
Arte levis currus. Arte regendus Amor.” 
The succeeding quatrains are less direct in their allegiance to the Ars, but the 


subject matter is similar. The substance of Ovid’s advice as to the likely places 
to seek the ladies is included, though the form is changed. Le Loyer adds to 
Ovid’s words concerning the visiting of the forum, the theater, and the race 
course (Ars Am., I, 67-170); he says the lover should have the accomplish- 
ments of a Renaissance gentleman—horsemanship, music, dancing, verses, etc. 


6 The original edition of the Bocage occurred in a collection of poems entitled Erotopegnie 
ou Passe-temps d’Amour. Ensemble une Comédie du muet imsensé, par Pierre Le Loyer,.... 
Paris, 1576. It appeared also, with some slight changes, in Les CEuvres et Meslanges poétiques 
de Pierre Le Loyer . . . Ensemble la Comédie Nephelococugie . . . Paris, 1579. These two 
volumes were the youthful productions of their author who was born in a small village in 
Anjou in 1550—Moréri gives the date as 1540 but he is supported in this by no other biogra- 
pher. Le Loyer soon abandoned lyric and dramatic poetry for what he thought was more 
serious stuff. In 1586 his Livres des Spectres ou Apparitions et Démons se monstrans sensible- 
ment aux hommes, a volume of about one thousand pages, was published in Angers. Its popu- 
larity is attested by the fact that three later editions were brought out in Paris, one in 1605 
and two in 1608. In 1620, Le Loyer’s Edom, ou les Colonies iduméanes came off the press 
of N. Buon at Paris. It is a weird treatise on the migrations of ancient peoples and contains 
many fantastic etymologies of place names. Le Loyer died in 1634. He was a man of enor- 
mous, though poorly digested, learning. Moréri says, as does Bayle, that Le Loyer was “un des 
plus savants hommes de son siécle, et tout ensemble un des plus visionnaires que l’on vit jamais.” 
Bayle speaks of Le Loyer’s verses as being vivacious and clever, but considers their author an 
example of a man who studied too much. “Il gata par ses études (says Bayle) le bon fond 
d’esprit que la nature lui avait donné: si le Grec lui ébranla le cerveau, I’Hébreu acheva de 
le perdre.” 

There have been no modern editions of the works of Pierre Le Loyer, with the exception 
of a very limited edition (100 copies) of the Nephelococugie in 1869. It contains a brief 
biographical and bibliographical introduction by Brunet. 
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(quatrains 8-11). Quatrain 13 is an amusing bit which has no counterpart 
in Ovid’s manual: 
“Mesle souvent du sel en tes paroles, 
N’hesites point, ne dis rien pour neant, 
Ne sois point long, cela n’est point seant 
Qu’a ces pedans qui tonnent aux escholes.” 
But details from the Ars crop out; quatrain 26 says that the lover should pre- 
tend to lift dust from his lady’s dress: 
““Dessus sa robe oste luy la poussiere, 
Ou fay semblant de l’oster pour le moins: 
Balle avec-elle & luy serre les mains, 
Monstrant I’effort de sa grace meutriere.” 
These verses are based, in part upon Ars Am., I, 149-151: 
“Utque fit, in gremium pulvis si forte puellae 
Deciderit digitis excutiendus erit, 
Et si nullus erit pulvis, tamen excute nullum.” 
Le Loyer’s technique here is typical: the first two lines of this 26th quatrain 
come straight from Ovid, but the last two are of his own creation. Feign tears, 
says Le Loyer in quatrain 34, to soften the fair one’s harshness—an Ovidian 
admonition (Ars Am., I, 657-660). The verses of Le Loyer, however, suggest 


very specific measures for the creation of tears; these are to be found in quatrain 
35: 


“Tay vu souvent que ceux qui n’avoyent guere 
D’humeur aux yeux, tout leur mouchoir frottoyent 


Du suc d’oignons, & des larmes iettoyent 

Qui decouloyent le long de leur paupiere.” 
Le Loyer reveals his originality here; there are no onions in the Ars. The Bocage 
next contains some ten quatrains recounting an imaginary conversation between 
the lover and his lady—which passage has no parallel in the Ars. Quatrains 56- 
60 tell of the use of the lady’s servant as a go-between and are quite similar 
to Ars Am., I, 365-375. Quatrains 61-68 describe the ravages of jealousy and 
relate the vengeance of Clytemnestra on Agamemnon; they come from Ars Am., 
II, 399-408. Note that Le Loyer has here shifted to the second book of the 
Latin poem. A passage on letter-writing follows; and then Le Loyer bewails 
the power of gold in his time (80-82). The basis for the lament is to be dis- 
covered in Ars Am., II, 275-278. Quatrain 94 points out that the hardest 
rock will be worn away by the constant pounding of water: - 

“Qui plus mol que I’eau de la marine? 

Qui est plus dur que le roc a toucher 

Toutefois l’eau qui lave un rocher, 

Par laps du temps le consomme & le mine.” 
The model for these lines is noted in Ars Am., I, 473-474: 

“Quid magis est saxo durum, quid mollius unda? 
Dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua.” 

Le Loyer returns for this figure—which, incidentally, he uses to show that 
constant attention will wear down a lady’s resistance—to the first book of the 
Ars. He seems to have abandoned the Latin poem completely for a portion of 
quatrain 100, which continues a catalogue of feminine types: 
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“L’une est 4 Dieu chastement alliee 
Mais si peut-on par priere l’avoir, 
‘Car ceste-la suit un chaste devoir, 
‘Qui n’est iamais d’aucun homme priee.’ ”’? 
The last two lines of this stanza go back to the Amores, and are a rendition 
of the cynical: 
““, «++ Casta est, quem nemo rogavit.” (Amores, I, viii, 43) 
Some twenty-five stanzas next consider the question of love-philters and magic 
arts; Le Loyer agrees with Ovid that they are unreliable: 
“Cest art secret comme vil & damnable 
Est deffendu par Ovide Payen, 
Dont moy qui suis de la foy d’un Chrestien, 
Pourrois-ie bien l’avoir pour agreable?”$ (quatrain 102) 
After the discussion of the forbidden amorous devices, Le Loyer concludes the 
first book of the Bocage with a nautical figure (quatrains 124-125): 
“Or i’appercoy que ma Barque me meine, 
Graces aux Dieux, pres de la rive 4 bord, 
Il fault ietter mes ancres dans le port, 
Caller la voile & abbatre I’anteine. 
“Et attendant une saison benine, 
Lors que les Vents cesseront leurs abbois 
TPéquiperay une Nef autrefois, 
Et reviendray voguer sur la marine.” 
Le Loyer’s nautical terminology here is a bit more ornate than the conclusion of 
the first book of the Ars, where the same sort of language is in evidence: 
“Pars superat coepti, pars est exhausta laboris; 
Hic teneat nostras ancora iacta rates.” 
(Ars Am., I, 769-770) 

The second book of the Bocage begins with a number of stanzas (1-14) de- 
scribing the poet’s youthful patronage by Venus and Cupid, and explains that 
they encouraged him to compose amorous poetry. Ovid does not indulge in 
any similar preamble to open the second book of the Ars; however, he does call 
on Venus and Cupid for assistance: 

“Nunc mihi, siquando, puer et Cytherea, favete, .. .” 
(Ars Am., Il, 15) 
Quatrains 15 to 20 of the Bocage make up a passage that is more Italian than 
Ovidian, since it is reminiscent of the dialogues of Aretino with a possible 
admixture of the Basia of John the Second. The 20th quatrain, though, gets 
back to Ovid: 


7 The quotation marks on the last two verses of this passage are one of Le Loyer’s rare 
concessions to original sources. In the edition of the Bocage I have in preparation, I have tried 
to indicate the bases for all quoted lines. However, I have failed to find many of them. 

8 Ovid condemns love-philters in Ars Am., II, 97-108. 

9In the 1579 edition of the Bocage, these two quatrains are replaced by a single stanza: 

“Mais en ce lieu j’arreste ma nacelle, 
En iettant l’Ancre au milieu de la Mer 
A celle fin de pouvoir mieux ramer 
Pour decouvrir une plage nouvelle.” 
Quatrians 124 and 125 (above) in the 1579 edition are used to end the second book of the 
Bocage. 
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“Celuy qui prend un baiser de s’amie, 
Si par le reste il n’esteint son ardeur, 
Ce peu desia, qu’il a pris de faveur, 
Il doit le perdre & n’aimer de sa vie.” 
Ovid expresses the idea by: 
“Oscula qui sumpsit, si non et cetera sumpsit, 
Haec quoque, quae data sunt, perdere dignus erit.” 
(Ars Am., I, 667-668) 
The next ten stanzas of the Bocage urge stubbornness and persistence on the 
part of the lover; they are an elaboration of Ovid's: 
“Si nec blanda satis nec erit tibi comis amanti, 
Perfer et obdura. Postmodo mitis erit.” 
(Ars Am., II, 177-178) 
The same theme is found in Ars Am., I, 671-678, which passage Le Loyer 
probably employed for quatrains 26-29 of the above ten stanzas. Le Loyer 
then illustrates the theory of the necessity of persistence in amorous affairs by 
telling the story of Achilles and Deidamia (32-39), which legend is the sole 
Ovidian love-tale to be repeated in its entirety by him. The French poet’s 
source for the fable is located in Ars Am., I, 679-702.19 Quatrains 40-41 of 
the Bocage are quoted by Le Loyer, but I have not been able to find their orig- 
inals in Ovid. They stress again the thesis stated and illustrated above. 
Quatrain 42 draws upor. Horace: 
“Mais il advient ce qu’a chanté Horace: 
‘Qui bien commence il a fait la moitié, 
‘Aussi celuy qui fond une amitié 
‘La fondant bien il y a bonne place’.” 
The second line of this stanza is based upon Horace, Epistles, I, ii, 40: 
“Dimidium facti qui coepit habet; . . .” 
There is apparently no good reason for Le Loyer’s quoting the last two verses of 
stanza. The next three quatrains, which discuss the powers of Cupid, have no 
parallels in the Ars. Quatrains 46-56 give the lover suggestions as to methods 
of holding the affections of his lady. There are not many vestiges of Ovid in 
this passage. Quatrain 57 is cynical: 
“Rien n’est plaisant que la chose vilaine, 
‘Chacun qui peut prend son contentement, 
‘Qui luy est doux, quand principalement 
‘Il scait qu’autruy en recoit de la peine.’” 
The foundation for this opinion is in Ars Am., I, 747-748: 
“Nil nisi turpe iuvat: curae sua cuique voluptas; 
Haec quoque ab alterius grata dolore venit.” 
Quatrains 59-62 form an impassioned outburst on the futility of friendship; 
there are no more Orestes and Pylades, says Le Loyer. The whole passage is 
based upon Ars Am., I, 738-752—“nomen amicitia est, nomen inane fides”, 
etc. Quatrains 63-70 tell the lover to adapt himself to his lady’s moods, for 
gaiety must be matched with gaiety, and sadness with sadness. Here Le Loyer 
has employed the substance of Ars Am., I, 753-778. Two succeeding stanzas 


10] cannot include in this paper quotations as long as this one is. However, the point 
can be easily verified. 
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give an un-Ovidian discussion of the lover’s clothes. Then the French poet 
argues that there should be no wrangling and disputes between lovers; that 
sort of thing is for married persons (quatrains 73-74): 
“Ne noise point, & prudent ne conteste 
En fait ny dit contre elle aucunement: 
Il messied fort 4 un fidelle Amant 
D’estre 4 sa Dame importun & moleste. 
“La noise, l’ire, & l’aspre frenaisie 
Soyent pour la femme & l’homme mariez, 
Qui de raison ne sont tant mariez, 
Comme ils le sont de pure ialousie.” 
Le Loyer has copied here Ars Am., II, 151-156: 
“Este procul, lites et amarae proelia linguae! 
Dulcibus est verbis mollis alendus amor. 
Lite fugent nuptaeque viros nuptasque mariti 
Inque vicem credant res sibi semper agi; 
Hoc decet uxores; dos est uxoria lites. 
Audiat optatos semper amica sonos.” 
Quatrains 75-80 suggest the position that the lover should take toward his 
rival, and also tell how to arouse the lady’s jealousy—the latter idea comes from 
Ars Am., II, 445-454. But soon feminine jealousy and wrath must be ap- 
peased (81-86); Le Loyer here does nothing more than rework Ars Am., II, 
455-464. After two quatrains (87-88) on the use of aphrodisiacs, Le Loyer 
employs several verses (quatrains 89-120) in stressing the advisability of obey- 
ing one’s lady and of rendering her every conceivable sort of service. Some of 
the substance of these stanzas comes from Ovid, but the greater portion does 
not.11 The types of service to be offered to the fair lady vary from waiting 
for her all night in the snow to holding her mirror. A number of the details 
come from Ars Am., II, 203 ff. Whatever kind of dress the lady wears must 
be admired (123-129)—an adaptation of Ars Am., II, 295-304. Also, if she 
is a blonde, blondes are to be preferred; if she is a brunette, blondes are repre- 
hensible (130-132)— from Ars Am., II, 657-662. However, in all things the 
lover must reveal his education and cleverness of speech (133-143). It was 
in such a manner that Ulysses beguiled Calypso and Circe. After the lady has 
been won, she should not be seen too often; but she should not be neglected, as 
Menelaus did Helen (144-150). Hbelen’s lack of fidelity, which Ovid thinks 
is legitimate, is described in Ars Am., II, 357-372. Quatrains 151-154 urge 
the lover to be attentive to his lady when she is sick; Ovid had previously given 
similar advice (Ars Am., II, 319-328). Le Loyer then devotes two stanzas 
to concluding his poem (155-156): 
“T’ay maintenant achevé mon ouvrage, 
Alme Vénus, & toy petit Archer 
Faites que nul ny puisse décocher 
Les traits ailez d’une envieuse rage. 
“Te vous le sacre, & vous en donne gloire, 
Sans yous iamais ie ne l’eusse achevé, 
11 ft is in this passage that is found (quatrains 102-104) Ovid’s famous comparison of 


love to military service (Ars Am., II, 233-238): “Militiae species amor est. Discedite, segnes.” 
Thus speaks Ovid, and Le Loyer copies him. 
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Donnez luy vie, & qu’il soit engravé 
Dedans le roc du temple de Memoire.” 
This conclusion is somewhat similar to the ending of the third book of the Ars, 
and might possibly be a belated recognition of the third book of Ovid’s manual. 
The Latin poet speaks of descending from the chariot of Venus: 
““Lusus habet finem; cygnis descendere tempus, 
Duxerunt colloqui iuga nostra suo. 
Ut quondam iuvenes, ita nunc, mea turba, puellae 
Inscribant spoliis “Naso magister erat’.” 
Ovid also invokes Venus in the beginning of the second book of the Ars (verse 
15). The final verses of the Bocage, however, are not close enough to either 
of the Ovidian passages to be certain borrowings. 


+ * % 


The Bocage is an excellent illustration of the Pléiade’s conception of the 
proper use of the Classics. The peculiarities of its structure make of it an at- 
tractive mélange of Ovidian precepts—not all of which, incidentally, are to be 
found in the Ars Amatoria—and of varied Italian and French conceptions of 
the art of love. Le Loyer’s poem is, of course, dominantly Ovidian in tone, 
but it is not a translation in the sense that Marot’s treatment of the Mefa- 
morphoses or Charles Fontaine’s partial rendition of the Heroides are transla- 
tions. There are several elements in it that give the Bocage an individuality 
of its own, and which make it unlike its Latin prototype. 

The first apparent distinction between the two poems is the Bocage’s 
failure to adhere to the order of arrangement in the Ars. Le Loyer is never 
systematic in his borrowings, for passages are chosen from the three books of 
Ovid’s manual and placed in the Bocage without any idea of continuity. This 
system works exceptionally well, since the Ars is composed of a series of easily 
detachable pieces of advice; it has no logical idea of progress, and its various 
component parts can be assembled in a different order without doing injury 
to the work as a whole. Le Loyer, then, begins and ends his composition in a 
way that is reminiscent of the beginning and ending of the Ars, but the inter- 
vening material of the Bocage has been picked and chosen without any visible 
plan. Though the first two books of the Ars are utilized most frequently by 
Le Loyer, there is an occasional quotation in his poem from the third book. 
Also, the Bocage has some lines which recall the Amores, that youthful and 
rather flippant collection of elegies which Ovid dedicated to his lady, Corinna. 

In addition to juggling the contents of the Ars Amatoria, Le Loyer has 
omitted a great deal of the substance of the Latin work. This is especially true 
with regard to the legends in the Ars. Ovid usually supports his principles 
with a story illustrating the problem under discussion. Thus, to show that a 
husband should not try to keep too close a check on his wife’s fidelity, he tells 
the tale of Mars, Venus and Vulcan. This legend is not in the Bocage, and 
neither are many other famous ones from the Ars—the rape of the Sabine 
women, the story of Bacchus and Ariadne, the legend of Pasiphaé and the bull, 
and the notable history of Procris and Cephalus. Le Loyer normally states a 
general principle without giving any concrete application of it. The sole 
Ovidian love-tale to be discovered in the Bocage is that of Achilles and Dei- 
damia (Ars Am., I, 679-702). Le Loyer has reserved eight stanzas for the re- 
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telling of this legend (32-39 of the second book of the Bocage). Nevertheless, 
he spends considerable time and space on other stories, none of which is Ovidian. 
He repeats at some length, for example, the history of Candaule and Gyges, 
the story of Hercules and Omphale, and mentions several of Ariosto’s men and 
women. It is quite evident that Le Loyer was not loyal enough to the Ars 
to use all of its stories or to exclude others that might seem suitable for his 


Bocage. Such a position makes it difficult to trace to their origins many state- 
ments in the French poem. 


The final feature of the Bocage that distinguishes it from the Ars Amatoria 
is the fact that the former omits the whole third book of the latter. There are 
a few outcroppings of this portion of Ovid’s document in the Bocage, but the 
essence of it is lacking. Ovid would have us believe that he sought to atone for 
the unbalanced amount of amorous information he had given men in the first 
two books of the Ars; as a consequence, he composed an additional book which 
was supposed to place his feminine readers on a par with men in regard to their 
amatory training. There is no formal advice to women in the Bocage. Why 
did Le Loyer feel disposed to ignore the last division of the Ars? This third 
book of Ovid’s work is certainly as attractive as any of the rest of it. Ovid 
has shown here that he is just as skilled, if not more so, in counseling ladies 
as he is in advising men. The same mock seriousness and brilliance of style 
that characterized the first two parts of the Ars are still present. It would 
seem quite probable that Le Loyer left out the third book of the Latin poem de 
parti pris. Since it was a part of his program to avoid the earmarks of a direct 
translation, one of the easiest ways to do this was to make the structure of his 
poem unlike that of the Ars. In addition, he may have been opposed to the 


feminist movement and have disliked, as a generality, the idea of giving women 
too much education. 


In conclusion, it might be pointed out that despite the many differences 
between the Ars Amatoria and the Bocage, the French poem somehow manages 
to be an accurate reincarnation of the spirit of Ovid. It is one of the most 
essentially Ovidian compositions to be discovered in French Renaissance litera- 
ture, possessing, as it does, the same detached humor and the same smoothness 
of exterior that one finds in the Ars Amatoria. Le Loyer tends to add more 
erotic detail, but he, even as did Ovid, wrote with his tongue in his cheek. 
At any rate, the formal Ovidian translations of the 16th century seem lifeless 
when compared with Le Loyer’s Bocage, a work which scarcely deserves the 
oblivion that has been its lot. 


W. L. Witey 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SYMBOL “AOI.” IN THE 
CHANSON DE ROLAND 


N reading a copy of the Oxford MS of the Chanson de Roland the writer 
I became interested in the significance of the oft-recurring symbol “Aoi” or 
“AOI” occurring as a marginal note in that work, and he fell to pondering 
what might have been in the mind of the scribe for which he found expression 
in this symbol. It seemed obvious that it was some form of mnemonic and 
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probably a contraction — a sort of personal shorthand of the writer — but 
to express what? 

The fact that this symbol occurs generally at the end of a laisse could not 
be considered a fortuitous circumstance, while at the same time it did not seem 
reasonable to suppose that its function was merely to indicate the end of such 
laisse; this is done more effectually by the characteristic initial capital of the 
opening line of the next /aisse and, furthermore, this symbol occurs in a few 
cases in positions other than at the close of a laisse. It would, therefore, seem 
to indicate some feature characteristic in general of the final lines, but, at the 
same time, not altogether peculiar to such lines but common to them and to 
some non-final lines. 

In this connection the following note by Prof. T. Atkinson Jenkins is to 
be found in his scholarly edition of the Oxford MS: “The word Aoi (some- 
times AOI and aoi) is placed opposite the last line of the strophe (/aisse, or verse) 
158 times; 118 Jaisses are not so provided. In 8 cases, Aoi is placed opposite 
the first line of a /aisse, in 6 cases it is found somewhere about the middle. 

“Various explanations of the word Aoi have been proposed: many have 
thought it a ‘sort of refrain’, others an ‘exclamation,’ (cf. ‘Avoi lescrie’, 
Aliscans 1663), or even a ‘wild war-cry’ (Charles Kingsley). There is, how- 
ever, a general agreement that there is some intention to indicate that the end 
of the /aisse has arrived: the presence of the so-called ‘orphan line’ or short line 
of six syllables with feminine ending, in the epics of the William of Orange 
cycle, and of a line of four syllables with feminine ending in the verse sections 
of Aucassin and Nicolette, shows that some such indication was useful to the 
executants, singers or musicians, and to the audience. 


“The size of the Oxford manuscript indicates that it was a jongleur’s copy, 
a sort of pocket edition, and, as no other OF manuscript, so far as known, offers 
anything exactly similar to AOI, it is probable that we are dealing with some 
individual device whose purpose was to secure a proper or more effective ren- 
dering of the words or music. If another hypothesis may be hazarded, it may 
be based upon the tendency, certainly very old if not inherent in the nature of 
the strophe itself, to end the strophe with a line unusually striking in thought 
or expression. As in the sonnet, it is almost indispensable that the last verse 
of a laisse should produce a real conclusion: it should be an especially happy or 
striking line and, as such, would deserve special emphasis. We might, therefore, 
connect Aoi with the OF verb aoire, Lat. ADAUGERE, ‘to swell’, ‘to increase’ 
and understand the lines so marked as climactic; the copyist may thus have 
anticipated the crescendo or forte of modern music. 


“Against this explanation may be urged that the same /aisse would hardly 
have two climaxes (cf. laisses XXI, LIX and CXXXVIII), one in the first 
and one in the last line; but, as /aisses XXIII and CCLXI also have Aoi opposite 
the first line, I have not ventured here to make any change. At 1690-1691, 
however, it seems so improbable that /aisse CXXVIII should have Aoi twice 
while the striking final line 1690 should be left without, that I have shifted 
the word. It is quite possible that the last copyist misplaced the word at times, 
and omitted it at others.”! 


1T. Atkinson Jenkins, La Chanson de Roland, p. 4, note 9, New York, Heath, 1924. 
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While agreeing with much of what Prof. Jenkins says, it seems to us that 
instead of being climactic in such a way as to demand a crescendo in the sing- 
ing, many, if not indeed most of the lines to which Aoi is attached would more 
naturally be sung on a lower tone, while in some cases a crescendo would even 
be a veritable contre-sens, e. g., the concluding line of laisse CXVI which de- 
scribes the death of Engelier of Gascony and which ends with the plaint, “Dient 
Francais: ‘Deus ! quel doel de prodome’ Aoi”, or the concluding line of CXLVII 
which tells of Roland fainting at the sight of Oliver streaming with blood, 
“Ad icest mot sor son cheval se pasmet. Aoi.” 

Other lines where a crescendo would seem misplaced may be selected almost 
at random. We may cite the closing line of LXIV, “Entre els eslisent .. xx. milie 
chevaliers. Aoi”; the next-occurring Aoi-line (close to the middle of Jaisse 
LXV), “Que l’emperedre nisun des soens n’i perdet’ Aoi”; and the next (end of 
laisse LX VI), “‘Pitet l’en prent, ne poet muder n’en plort. Aoi”; and the follow- 
ing (end of Jaisse LX VII), “Deus! se jo.l pert ja n’en avrai eschange’. Aoi”. 

If, therefore, this symbol, while closely associated with the final line of 
the Jaisse, cam hardly be taken to invariably indicate a crescendo, what can be 
its significance? Plainly this significance may be sought either in the climactic 
thought of the final line calling for recognition on the part of the singer-by 
intonation or otherwise or else in some musical requirement of the air to which 
the Chanson was sung. As we have not the musical setting of the poem we 
cannot hope to have certainty on this point. We suggest that the symbol Aoi 
was intended to remind the singer, not that the line to which it was attached 
was to be sung crescendo, but that the line in question was to be repeated — 
this repetition occurring generally and naturally at the end of a /aisse or dictated 
elsewhere by musical exigency. 

Assuming that Aoi has this significance and remembering, in the first 
place, the special importance of the dominant vowel sound in a word for one 
whose ears were attuned to assonance, and, in the second place, the familiarity 
with Latin of the jongleurs,? might we not take Aoi as a shorthand for the 
expression, ““Cantet homo iterum”, the dominant vowel in each word being used 
as a symbol for the word itself and reminding the singer that the line was to 
be repeated? 

This hypothetical solution of the problem would be free from the objections 
which present themselves so readily to other interpretations of the symbol.? It 


2 We know that, previous to the publication in 1226 of John of Forneste’s “Sumer Is 
Icumen In”, all European music had been in Latin. 

3 Since writing the above article (Aug., 1933), my attention has been drawn by the 
Romanic Review to the excellent contribution of Grace Frank, “AOI in the Chanson de 
Roland” in the Publications of the Modern Language Association of America (vol. XLVIII, No. 
3, 1933, 629-635). The following extract from her summary of the problem (p. 634) will be of 
interest: “... the question of the exact significance of the letters AOI has never been and perhaps 
never will be solved. But from the days of Fr. Michel and F. Wolf to our own, those well ac- 
quainted with the music of the Church and its influence upon vernacular literature have been in- 
clined to interpret AOI as in some way related to the musical presentation of the Chanson de 
Roland. Gennrich connects vowels and melody with EUOUAE (seculorum amen); Storost be- 
lieves EVOUAE must have been crossed with AEUIA (allelui«) before becoming AOI... Hamel 
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is suggested in the hope that it may be of interest to readers of the ROMANIC 
Review, some of whom may be able to throw further light on the question. 

WituraM B. CorNe ia 
St. Mary’s Cotiece, Hauirax, N. S. 


ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE ROMANIC LANGUAGES 
I 


HE classification of the Romanic languages! used by most scholars and 

found in the manuals are usually nothing more than lists of the several 

languages of the group, arranged in geographical order, either from West 
to East or from East to West; often, too, only the well-defined literary lan- 
guages are mentioned, the minor dialects being relegated to small type or foot- 
notes, with considerable difference of opinion as to their proper place. For ex- 
ample, Meyer-Liibke? says that the Romanic languages are Rumanian, Rhetic, 
Italian, French, Provencal, Spanish, Portuguese, Dalmatian, Sardinian;. Gallo- 
Italian he considers part of Italian; Franco-Provencal he calls Southeast French 
and considers part of French; Catalan he links with Provencal. Bourciez* divides 
his chapters so as to treat of French and Provengal in one, Spanish and Portuguese 
in another, and then he has one each for Italian, Rhetic, Rumanian; Franco- 
Provencal he treats with French; in that chapter and in the one on Spanish 
and Portuguese he takes up the languages together, and shows their differences. 
Another manual, that of Clédat,* speaks of Spanish and Portuguese as “les 
langues hispaniques”; elsewhere one encounters the term “Iberian languages”; 
and almost everywhere one finds references to Gallo-Roman, whatever that may 
be. Always, however, such larger groupings of the eleven or twelve separate 
languages or dialects are based on geographical considerations, and not on a pre- 
sentation of linguistic facts. 

It is well known, however, and even the beginner in Romanic linguistics 
is aware of it, that Spanish and Portuguese, for instance, or French and Pro- 
vencal, are more closely related to each other than is either to any of the other 
languages. Further, the question of where to put Gallo-Italian or Catalan can 
only be determined accurately by allowing for larger groupings than those 
consisting of the dialects of one language, and by basing these larger groupings 
on facts clearly set forth. It is the purpose of this paper to essay such a re- 
grouping of the twelve languages or dialect groups already mentioned® into 


suggests that AOI may derive either from Pax domini or from Pax vobis and concludes that 
the verses marked AOI in the Roland were to be sung in the same way that the priests chanted 
Pax domini or the bishops intoned the Pax vobis.” 

1 The term Romanic is here used because it is thought to be superior to Romance; the 
latter has unfortunate connotations in non-technical language, while the former agrees in termina- 
tion with other language designations, such as Celtic, Germanic, Italic, etc. 

2 Einfiihbrung in das romanische Sprachwissenschaff, 16ff., 23ff., Heidelberg, 1920; 
Grammaire des langues romanes, 1, § 4, 6. 

3 Eléments de la linguistique romane*, Paris, 1930. 

4 Manuel de phonétique et de morphologie romanes, Paris, 1925. 

5 In the rest of this paper the following abbreviations will be used: L, Latin; VL, Vulgar 
Latin; Rc, Romanic; Pt, Portuguese; Sp, Spanish; Ctl, Catalan; Pr, Provencal; F, French; FPr, 
Franco-Provencal; GI, Gallo-italian; Rh, Rhetic; I, Italian; Sd, Sardinian; Dl, Dalmatian; Rm, 
Rumanian. 
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larger entities, and to do so on linguistic, as opposed to literary or geographic, 
grounds. 


II 


In order to assemble in convenient form the material on which to base our 
classification, we arranged in columns, beginning with the Latin original, and 
then under the various dialects, all the significant phenomena. In the realm of 
phonology, every sound or sound-group, in various positions when there is 
difference of treatment, was considered. In morphology, the development of 
cases and tenses was listed. Word-formation and syntax have not been treated, 
since here the phenomena are highly complicated and do not lend themselves 
to schematic treatment; moreover, linguistic classifications based on syntax 
are to be considered with a degree of skepticism in the present state of linguistic 
science. The material was assembled from Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire, volumes 1 
and 2; to present it all here would be superfluous, since all the facts are known 
and easily accessible. We will, therefore, summarize it, and discuss the signifi- 
cant details. 

Taking up the accented vowels, we find that Latin i and i® remain every- 
where, at least until the separate languages arise; the development of u to [y] 
is found in F, Pr, FPr, GI, and Rh in part; Ctl, however, does not show it. 
The vowels i, € and i, 6 everywhere give [e], [o] as the first step, except that 
Sd keeps both groups distinct and Rm separates i and 6; subsequent develop- 
ment of [e] to [ei] and [o] to [ou] occurs in F, FPr, GI, Rh, and Dl. Latin 
é remains unchanged in most dialects, but gives [je] in Sp and DI in all posi- 
tions, and in F, FPr, Rh, I, and Rm in open syllables; 5 is diphthongized to 
[wo] in the same regions, except that GI has [wo] but not [je], and Rm con- 
fuses 5 with 6. Latin long and short a remain everywhere, except in F, FPr, 
GI, and some Rh territory, where a becomes some type of e under certain condi- 
tions. The only real diphthong, au, becomes [0] in Sp, Ctl, F, GI, and parts of 
Italy, remaining elsewhere. The groups ae and oe become identical with é and 
é respectively. 

Unaccented vowels have to be considered under several headings. When 
final, a remains everywhere at first, later becoming [2] in Rh, Rm, F (finally 
becoming silent), and Pt. The other final vowels are lost in Ctl, Pr, F, FPr, GI, 
Rh; where they remain, é, @, i, ae become e, while i > i in I and Sd and e in 
the others, 5, 6 become o, and i becomes o except in Sd and Rm, in the latter 
of which it finally drops. Posttonic vowels in proparoxytones are commonly 
lost in Pt, Sp, Ctl, Pr, F, (most common), FPr, GI, and in some cases in western 
Rh, but are nearly always retained in eastern Rh, I, Sd, Dl, and Rm. 

CONCLUSION 1. From the development of accented vowels we can es- 
tablish a group of F, FPr, GI, Rh, and DI for diphthongization of é, 6, but 
these developments took place at a late date separately in each language, and 
are not criteria of grouping. The diphthongization of é and 5, moreover, con- 
trary to what might be assumed from the treatment given in most manuals, 
presents no clear-cut groupings, being scattered from East to West in various 
ways. From the treatment of final vowels, we establish the grouping Ctl, Pr, 


6 Single letters are here given in roman type, sounds by roman International Phonetic 
Association symbols in brackets; words cited are in roman type. 
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F, FPr, GI, and Rh where loss takes place, Pt and Sp on the West with retention, 
and I, Sd, Dl, and Rm on the East with retention; we may call Pt and Sp 
InERO-ROMANIC, our central group GaLLo-Romanic, and leave the eastern 
group undesignated for the present. Sd may be set apart for its fidelity to the 
Latin vowel system. 

Let us now turn to the treatment of consonants. Initial consonants remain 
unchanged, with a few exceptions: f has become h in Sp and in the Gascon 
region of Pr; [w] has become v everywhere, except in Sp where it has fallen to- 
gether with b into one phoneme; t, d show palatalization before primary or 
secondary i in Rh and Rm, as does also s in Rm; h disappears everywhere (but 
Germanic h remains in F) ; these changes offer no basis for a classification other 
than that of the separate languages. The treatment of c, g, [j] is important, 
however: c before e, i becomes [ts] in Pt, Sp, Cel, Pr, F, FPr, GI, and [tf] in 
Rh, I, Rm, while remaining [k] in Sd and Dl; otherwise c remains [k] except 
in F and some FPr dialects where it becomes [t{] before a; g before e, i becomes 
[dz] in FPr and GI, [j] in Sd and southern I, [h] in Sp ( < [j]?), remains 
[g] in Dl, and becomes [dz] elsewhere; otherwise g remains, becoming [dz] 
before a in F and [dz] in FPr; [j] remains in Sd, becomes [dz], [zg] or [z] in 
Rm, [h], [j] or [z] in Sp, [dz] in FPr and GI, and [dz] elsewhere. 

CONCLUSION 2. From the treatment of c we can postulate a WESTERN 
Re with [ts], an EASTERN with [t/], and an isLaNp group (Sd, Dl) with [k]; 
the western group includes Ibero-Rc and Gallo-Rc, but Rh here belongs to the 
eastern group. The treatment of g and [j] is less uniform, but the central FPr 
and GI [dz]: separate West from East here too. 

The initial consonant groups cl, gl, pl, bl, fl remain in Ctl, Pr, F, FPr, 
Rh, Sd, and Dl; they show palatazation of and assimiliation to | in Ibero-Rc, 
and show complete palatalization of | to [j] in I and Rm; GI shows [kj, gj], 
but keeps pl, bl, fl. The treatment of qu and gu shows great variation. Initial 
s plus consonant everywhere became syllabic s, which gave [is-], the prosthetic 


vowel being later lost in I and Rm. Other initial consonant groups remain 
unchanged. 


CONCLUSION 3. From the treatment of initial consonant groups we can 
arrive at an Ibero-Rc, and a Gallo-Rc including both Rh and GI; our previously 
mentioned island group (Sd and Dl) remains, for while identical with the Gallo- 
Re, it is separated from it by I, as well as by other criteria; I and Rm constitute 
a new grouping, but we must seek further confirmation for it. 


The simple voiceless consonants p, t, c [k], s, in paroxytones after the 
accent, remain in Sd, Dl, Rm, and south I; in north I p, t, c, become voiced to 
b, d, g before a, and remain in other cases, while s becomes [z] before all vowels. 
In the other Re languages, p, t, c, s become first voiced [b, d, g, z]; then [b] 
> [v] (Sp [8]) except in Ctl and Pr, [d] and [g] pass into the stage 
[3, y] in Pt, Sp, Cel, and Old F, finally disappearing in F and FPr. The treat- 
ment of c before e, i follows the same principle, and we have [k] in Sd and DI, 
[tf] in Rm, I, Rh, and [dz] elsewhere, resulting in [z] in Pt, Pr, F, FPr, GI, 
[3 > 6] in Sp, and [3 > y > w, u] in Ctl; it is to be noted that Rh shows 
no voicing in this position, though otherwise intervocalic c becomes [g] in Rh. 
The voiced consonants d, g intervocalically remain in Rm, Dl, north I, and 
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originally in Pt, Sp (later becoming [%, y]); in Ctl, d disappears while g re- 
mains (at present [y]); in Pr d > [z], g remains; in F, FPr, and Rh d dis- 
appears and g > [j]; in Sicilian d remains and g > [j]; in Sd both d and g 
disappear. Before e, i, g everywhere became {j] and then disappeared except 
in Sp. Throughout the Rc languages intervocalic b became [v], finally disap- 
pearing in F, Sd, and Rm. Before the accent, p > b in I; t, c are voiced and 
then disappear in Pt, Sp; while I retains [d] but loses [g]; s is voiced in I, 
and lost before i in Ctl; c before e, i becomes [dz] in I, Rh, [iz] in F, and dis- 
appears in Ctl; in the other languages and for the voiced consonants, the treat- 
ment is the same as after the accent. The consonants m, n, |, r, persist every- 
where, such modifications as they undergo being peculiar to the individual 
languages. 


CONCLUSION 4. From the treatment of intervocalic consonants, we have 
a western group with voicing and spirantization extending from Pt through 
I (before the accent), and the eastern group of Sd, DI, Rm (and I, after the 
accent) with retention of the original state (except for later individual changes). 
This gives us no reason to modify our first two groups — Ibero-Re and Gallo- 
Re, nor the island group; the grouping of I and Rm is not affirmed, however. 


We now consider internal combinations of consonants. The combination 
pt remains in Rm and DI, but is assimilated to tt elsewhere, becoming single 
t, except in I and Sd; ps remains in Rm and Dl, becomes ss (s) in F, FPr, Rh, 
I, Sd, and [is] in the other languages (note GI in this group); ct becomes pt 


in Rm and in the Re elements of Albanian, tt in Rh, I, Sd, and [it] in the 
other languages (resulting in [(i)tf{]in Sp, Pr, GI); Dl gives [it] or pt 
depending on the preceding vowel; x (cs) becomes ps or s in Rm, ps in Dl, 
ss in I, Sd, and GI, [if] in Pt and Sp, [is] in Ctl, F, FPr, Rh; gn becomes [p] 
except in Sd (nn), Dl ([in], mn, gn), and Rm (mn); in the group nct the 
treatment parallels that of ct ([ntf], nt, [int], etc.). The combinations sp, 
st, sc (except before e, i) remain unchanged (though s finally disappears in 
F), while sc before e, i gives [sk] in Sd and Dl, [ft] in Rm, [J] in I, Rh, and 
GI, [is] in Ctl, Pr, F, FPr, [if] in Pt, and [ts > 6] in Sp. The combinations 
r plus consonant remain everywhere, except that rs > s in Pt, Sp, and under 
certain conditions in Ctl and Pr (this does not include those cases where L rs 
had already become ss in VL); rs becomes [hs] in Sd; [rw] becomes [rb] in 
Rm. The combinations of | plus consonant remain in Sd, Dl, Rm, and partly 
in I, Sp, Pt, while elsewhere, and in I, Sp, Pt under certain conditions, we get 
[u] plus consonant. The nasals m, n remain before consonants, except that ng 
before e, i becomes [p] in Pt and Sp, and [ndz] elsewhere; [ngw] > mb, and 
[nkw] before e, i > [nt{] in Rm; mb sometimes becomes m in Sp; mn becomes 
[n] in Sp, mm in Fr, mn or [um] in Rm, and nn elsewhere. The groups of 
consonants [kl] (< ! -cul-), [skl], [ngl], pl, bl, fl, are treated by the same 
general principles as the initial consonant plus | groups; the consonant plus r 
groups show voicing of unvoiced stops and spirantization of voiced stops where 
the same phenomena occur for intervocalic single consonants. The treatment 
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of consonant plus [j] shows various palatalizations, either of the consonant, or 
of the preceding vowel, or of both; voiceless consonants and voiced stops 
before [j] are treated as they are intervocalically. 


CONCLUSION 5. From the treatment of internal consonant groups, no 
criteria of classification broader than for the single languages can be drawn, 
except in a few cases. The principles of voicing and spirantization mentioned 
in Conclusion 4 hold for groups of consonants plus r, |, [j] (which are much 
like vowels). The general conclusion can be made that while a tendency to 
eliminate or simplify consonant groups shows itself everywhere in Rc, the 


eastern group of Rm, Dl, Sd, and to a lesser extent I, remains nearer the original 
sounds. 


Double consonants are retained only in I; all the other languages simplify 
them, leaving them otherwise unchanged, except that Pt, Sp, Ctl, and Pr retain 
rr as a long [r:], nn and Il become [p], [4] in Sp, and Il > [p:] (long 
retroflex d) in Sd. No criteria of classification are found here. 


Final s drops or becomes [i] in I and Rm, but remains elsewhere. Other 
final consonants are lost, except that in very early Old F t is found, later be- 
coming [@] > zero, and t remains in Sd (becoming d before a following 
initial vowel, and disappearing before a following initial consonant). Here 
we have support for the I-Rm group indicated in Conclusion 3. 


Stress in Rc, as shown by the presence or absence of syncope in proparoxy- 
tones, was medium to strong in the languages from Pt to Rh, and weak in I, 
Sd, Dl, and Rm, setting up again the west-east division. In modern Sp and F, 
of course, the stress is weak, while in Dl as recorded it was of medium strength. 


Let us now turn to morphological considerations. In the field of declen- 
sion, we find, of course, the preservation of two cases (nominative and oblique) 
in the older forms of F, FPr, and Pr, with traces of such a situation in GI, and 
some examples in the very oldest Rh. Rm retains the dative of feminines in -a, 
and of the article. The other languages all show but one case, descended, in the 
singular, from the common oblique case of VL (dative-accusative-ablative). It 
will be noted that Ctl shows absolutely no trace whatsoever of a two-case sys- 
tem, though it is otherwise associated with Pr. The plural of nouns is in s 
(almost certainly from the accusative) in all the languages except I, Dl, and 
Rm, which show -e for -a nouns, and -i for the others. Note that Sd has 
plurals in -s. 


CONCLUSION 6. From the territory of the two-case system, the Gallo- 
Re group including Pr, F, FPr, GI, and Rh is confirmed, and Ctl belongs to 
the group phonologically. Ibero-Rc is separated from it on the West. Rm is 
separated from I by its partial retention of the dative, but goes into one group 
with it by its plural formations. DI is separated from Sd by its plural formation. 
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In the development of the article, Rm is distinguished from all the other 
languages by placing the article as an enclitic after its noun. Sd uses ipse (su, 
sa), as do some Ctl dialects and the dialect of Mallorca, while elsewhere ille is 
used? 


The verb system of the Rc languages has remained remarkably uniform 
throughout their territory. Of the L tenses, the future and future perfect were 
lost everywhere, the pluperfect was retained in Pt, Sp, Ctl, Pr, and south I, 
as well as in the oldest F; the imperfect subjunctive was retained only in Sd, 
the perfect subjunctive only in Old Rm, and the other tenses were kept every- 
where. The new future and past future (conditional) is of the form cantare 
habeo in Pt, Sp, Ctl, Pr, F, and north I; FPr rarely uses the future, but where 
it does we find cantare habeo; Pt and Sp retain a separable habeo cantare until 
a late date; GI has habeo cantare; Rh has uenio ad cantare or habeo ad cantare; 
south I has no future; Sd has habeo ad cantare and debeo cantare; Rm has volo 
cantare (or, in some old cases, habeo ad cantare); Dl has cantare habeo, but 
with the accent on the vowel of the infinitive. All the literary languages ex- 
cept Rm thus have cantare habeo; mutual influence is perhaps not excluded, 
and criteria for classification are absent. 


Of the four conjugations, that in -are everywhere remains, and is by far 
the most common, that in -ire has some new forms, and that in -ére includes 
only old forms; -ére shows some remains everywhere, and in Sp and Pt has 


developed and replaced -ére. The endings of the present and imperfect of the 
several conjugations are retained with great regularity, given the phonetic 
changes involved, and only at a late date become subject to analogical modi- 
fications. 


Ill 


It is now possible to sum up and unify the various conclusions reached in 
the course of our survey. There seems to be a definite line of demarcation be- 
tween western Rc—consisting of Pt, Sp, Ctl, Pr, F, FPr, GI, Rh,—and eastern 
Rc—consisting of It, Sd, DI, Rm. The western group is more given to loss of un- 
accented and final vowels, voices intervocalic voiceless sounds, and spirantizes 
intervocalic voiced stops; it also shows [ts] for c before e, i, except Rh, which 
has [tf] but otherwise definitely belongs to the West. The eastern group 


avoids syncope, keeps all final vowels, and retains internal consonants largely 
unchanged. 


Within western Rc, two definite groups are easily established. Ibero-Re 
consists of Sp and Pt; the characteristics of this group are best described nega- 
tively by contrast with the other. Gallo-Re consists of Ctl, Pr, F, FPr, GI, 


T These developments are explained by separate growth after 600 A.D., there being no 
indications of an established definite article in VL before that date; cf. G. L. Trager, The Use 
of the Latin Demonstratives (Especially Le and ise) up to 600 A.D., as the Source of the 
Romance Article, New York, 1932. 
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Rh; it is characterized by loss of final vowels except a, great syncope (except 
in some Rh dialects), and by a two-case noun-declension (except in Ctl). The 
Gallo-Re group itself might possibly be further subdivided, so that Crl and Pr 
would form one division, F and FPr a second, and GI and Rh a third. Ctl forms 
the connecting link between the two western Rc groups; GI and Rh form links 
with the eastern group, the former with I, the latter with DI. 


In eastern Re, the four languages (or dialect groups) present so many 
individual characters that they almost resist combination into larger groups. 
However, Sd and DI both present the retention of [k] before e, i, and have 
similar treatments of initial consonant groups, thus showing two important dis- 
tinguishing points in common; DI, of course, is known only in a very late and 
fragmentary state, but we believe it is not too far wide of the truth to put Dl 
and Sd in one Island Re group, noting, however, that this group is not as well 
defined nor as homogeneous as the two western groups, and that DI shows some 
resemblances to eastern Rh, while Sd has many I characteristics. This leaves 
Rm and I, and the question arises whether they can be put in one group or must 
remain separate; Rm keeps 6 and ii apart, confusing 6 and 6, i and i, while I 
shows the general Kc treatment; both languages avoid loss of internal unstressed 
vowels; both treat initial and internal consonant groups alike, although differing 
in the treatment of some internal simple consonants; both lose all final conso- 
nants including s; the two languages are similar in their plural formations (ct. 
such forms as I uomo, uomini, Rm om, oameni, various neuter plurals in -a, 
etc.); the similarities somewhat outweigh the differences, but in view of the 
known fact that Rm was separated from the rest of Romania about 600, they 
should not, perhaps, count too much; at best, a Peninsular Re consisting of I 
and Rm is a group no more clearly defined than Island Re. 


Conclusion 7. The Rc languages can be classified in four groups: 
InEro-Rc (Pt, Sp); Gatto-Rc (Ctl to Rh); Istanp Re (Sd, Dl); Penim- 
suLAR Rc (I, Rm); the two western groups are well-defined, and well-separated 
from each other and from the eastern ones; the latter are less definite, and from 
some points of view can be considered as one large Eastern Re group, while 
from others they might be taken as four separate groups. 


The criteria used in arriving at our conclusions are as important as those 
used in the classification of any other groups of languages, and actually define 
certain isoglossic facts; as for the interrelations between the groups and the 
crossings of the isoglossic lines found here and there, they are no greater than 
those encountered in Indo-European, where the distinction between centum- 
and satom- languages hinges on the treatment of only one group of sounds. The 
value of our groupings will be evident not only from the pedagogical point of 
view, but also from the scientific: an approach to Rc linguistics with some 
such classification in mind will give a much clearer view of the whole than the 
usual method under which the trees of isolated dialectic facts are a bit too nu- 
merous for an easy appreciation of the unities of the forest as a whole. 
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Finally, it must be pointed out that our classification does not at all pre- 
suppose the existence of any early dialectalization of VL (except in the case 
of Peninsular Rc). It is perfectly possible that L remained essentially undif- 
ferentiated dialectically until after 600; in that case our groups Western, 
Eastern, Ibero-, Gallo-, Island, Peninsular Rc, do not represent actually existing 
VL or early Re dialects which later became subdivided, but summarize certain 
parallel or identical lines of development. The appended graphical representation 
of our classification indicates by parentheses and asterisks this hypothetical 
state of the larger groupings; the three unnamed subgroups under Galle-Ke 
are only suggestions; dotted lines show resemblances outside the groups, the 
arrows indicating the direction of these resemblances. 


Latin 





(Western Rc) (Eastern Rc) 


*Tbero-Rce *Gallo-Rc *TIsland Re *Peninsular Re 


| a er | 
| 








wamrgcrs 


Pt Sp<...Ctl Pr Fr FPr GI Rh<...DI 


GeorGE L. TRAGER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A CONTEMPORARY SOURCE FOR THE DESCRIPTION 
OF HEAVEN IN LES MARTYRS 


HATEAUBRIAND, in the third book of Les Martyrs, represents a con- 
> ception of Paradise that has been evolved through the imagination of 
various great poets. Elements derived from the Elysian Fields described 

by Vergil in the sixth book of the Aeneid, and from the spiritualized portrayal 
of the same by Fénelon in the Télémaque, are combined with other elements 
from the Heaven represented by Dante and by Milton. Much as Chateaubriand 
owes to his great models for this chapter of sonorous and colorful description, 
he has borrowed more directly from a man of humbler talent, one of his con- 
temporaries, Louis Sébastien Mercier. A combination of elements from earlier 
descriptions of Paradise, adapted to his purpose and suited to the minds of his 
readers, Chateaubriand found in Mercier’s little essay in lyric prose, D’un monde 
heureux, songe, published in that heterogeneous collection of criticism, philoso- 
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phy, and poetry entitled Mon Bonnet de Nuit.1 He appropriated the plan of 
this essay for the first half of his description of Heaven. 

Mercier is best remembered as an advocate of reform in the theater, espe- 
cially of the prose-drama championed by Diderot, and as a painter of con- 
temporary manners in his Tableau de Paris (1781).2 His réle as a “pre-Ro- 
mantic”, a precursor of the lyricists of Romanticism, is not so well known. By 
his theories concerning verse and prose, and by his essays in lyric prose, Mercier 
helped to promote the movement toward that development of lyrical prose 
description which was one of the great achievements of the Romanticists. 

Mercier preferred prose to verse; and the expression of his preference he 
often pushed to the extreme of a paradox. Two chapters of the Tableau de 
Paris and several essays in Mon Bonnet de Nuit are devoted to an attack on the 
rules of versification, especially rime, which he dismisses as a false and trivial 
ornament, too often entailing the sacrifice of all clearness, precision, and flexi- 
bility of language.* The tenable point of his doctrine was the contention that 
prose could rightly take on the color and harmony of poetry. In Néologie 
(1801) he affirms: “La prose est 4 nous; sa marche est libre. Les prosateurs 
sont nos vrais poétes; qu’ils osent, et la langue prendra des accents tout nou- 
veaux.” The new prose, which Mercier hoped to see evolve, he found exempli- 
fied in the work of Chateaubriand. Continuing, he says: 

“*J’aime le style d’Atala [and he adds in a note, “Roman un peu imité de 
l’'Homme Sauvage que j'ai publié il y a longtemps, mais qui porte le caractére 
d’un écrivain fait pour imposer silence 4 la tourbe des niais critiques dont notre 
sol abonde.”] parce que j’aime le style qui indigné des obstacles qu’il rencontre, 
élance, pour les franchir, ses phrases audacieuses, offre 4 l’esprit étonné des 
merveilles nées du sein méme des obstacles. Allez vous endormir prés des lacs 
ou des eaux stagnantes; j'aime toute fleuve majestueux qui roule ses ondes sur les 
rochers inégaux, qui les précipite par torrens de perles éclatantes, qui emplit mon 
oreille d’un mugissement harmonieux, qui frappe mon ceil d’une tourmente écu- 
meuse, et qui me rappelle sans cesse prés de ce magnifique spectacle, toujours 
plus enchanté des concordantes convulsions de la nature. Allumez-vous au 
milieu de nous, volcans des arts.’”4 

Mercier himself, in some of his descriptions, achieved a prose style that by 
its harmony and lyricism makes us think of Chateaubriand. As an example of 
this, the following paragraph is pointed out by Edmond Eggli® in the essay De 
la campagne: 

“Et le soir, quand le lac paisible répéte le front de la lune, sa lumiére 
argentée et le brillant des étoiles; quand les nuages légers qui l’environnent, 
passent en mobiles images dans le miroir des eaux, sous les pieds du contempla- 
teur; qu’il entend dans le lointain le cri prolongé de quelque oiseau nocturne; 
qu’il voit le flot tremblotant mais uni, reproduire le paysage d’alentour; dans 


1 Neuchatel, Lausanne, 1784-1785, II, p. 189. Published also in Sonmges et Visions philoso- 
phiques, in Voyages imaginaires, Amsterdam, 1787, xxxII, p. 89. 

2 Léon Béclard, Sébastien Mercier, sa Vie, son CEuvre et son Temps, Paris, 1903. 

3 Tableau de Paris, Amsterdam, 1782, III, p. 35; VIII, p. 169; Mon Bonnet de Nuit, Il, 
pp. 212, 254; III, pp. 223, 242. 

4 Néologie, Paris, 1801, pp. XLV, XLVIII. 

5 Une Méditation de Sébastien Mercier, in Mélanges offerts par ses amis et ses éléves & m. 
Gustave Lanson, Paris, 1922, p. 258. 
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quel lieu rencontreroit-il un repos plus absolu, une paix plus douce? Ou 
éprouveroit-il mieux le sentiment d’une réverie indéterminée?’”® 

Mercier’s theories concerning prose style and his efforts in the art of de- 
scription tend in the direction pursued by Chateaubriand. He himself saw in 
Atala something of an imitation of one of his own works. The similarity of the 
descriptive style of Chateaubriand to that of certain passages by Mercier may 
involve a question of direct influence; this fact is indicated by at least one 
quite obvious example of actual borrowing. It may be noted that the essay, 
from which the above quotation is taken, appears in Mon Bonnet de Nuit, in 
the same volume with D’un monde heureux, songe, of which Chateaubriand 
made such free use in Les Martyrs. 

The opening sentence of Book III of Les Martyrs has been compared by 
Prof. André Monglond to the following passage from another forgotten book 
of the 18th century, that is from Joseph (1763) by Bitaubé:7 

“Loin des mondes qui roulent dans l’immensité s’éléve le tréne de |’Eternel, 
d’ow ils paraissent comme cette poussiére subtile qui flotte dans les airs dans les 
rayons du soleil: le tréne est entouré d’intelligences qui célébrent le Créateur: 
la priére du sage, pénétrant les plus fortes barriéres, parvient jusques dans ce 
lieu, et se mélent 4 ces concerts sublimes, tandis que les voeux de l’injuste sont 
dispersés par les vents et se perdent sur la terre.’’8 

Chateaubriand, Prof. Monglond believes, may have derived something of 
his method of treatment of Heaven from this passage. It affords, however, 
only a rather meager suggestion; whereas the little essay by Mercier illustrated 
the appropriate tone, and offered a plan ready-made for the description of the 


celestial regions. In this picture of an ideal world, drawn by a free-thinking 
philosopher and disciple of Rousseau, Chateaubriand found that bewildering 
medley of matter and spirit which he adopted for the representation of Paradise. 
The following parallel passages show how closely he followed the plan of Mercier: 


D’un monde heureux, songe 


1 “... je sentis sans effroi que je 
traversois les plaines éthérés.” 

2 “Mille mondes enflammés rou- 
loient sous mes pieds.” 

4 “Je me crus transporté dans le 
jardin d’Eden. Tout inspiroit 4 l’Ame 
une douce tranquillité. La paix la plus 
profonde couvroit ce globe; la nature 
y étoit ravissante et incorruptible.” 

5 “Les habitans de ce séjour 
heureux s’avancérent au-devant de 
MM sss 

6 “Je me sentis tout ému en con- 
versant avec ces hommes sublimes.” 


6 Mon Bonnet de Nuit, Il, p. 146-147. 


7 Le Role littéraire d’un Réfugié, Jérémie 


Littérature comparée, 1923, pp. 269-270. 
8 Joseph, Paris, 1773, p. 115. 


Les Martyrs 


1 “Les derniéres paroles de Cyrille 
montérent au tréne de |’Eternel.” 

2 “Au centre des mondes créés, au 
milieu des astres innombrables . . . 
flotte cette immense cité de Dieu . . 

3 “Des jardins délicieux s’éten- 
dent autour de la radieuse Jérusalem. 
Un flueve découle du tréne du Tout- 
Puissant; il arrose le céléste Eden . . .” 

4 “La lumiére qui éclaire ces re- 
traites fortunées se compose des roses 
du matin, de la flamme du midi et de 
la pourpre du soir. . .” 

6 “La sont aussi rassemblés a ja- 


Bitaubé et la Prose poétique, in the Revue de 





Description of Heaven in Les Martyrs 


8 “. .. la colére, l’envie et l’or- 
gueil y sont inconnus; le bonheur de 
lun fait le bonheur de tous; un trans- 
port extatique éléve sans cesse leurs 
ames 4 la vue de cette main prodigue 
et magnifique qui rassembla sur leur 
téte les plus merveilleux prodiges de 
la création.” 

10 “La des jeunes gens de l’un et 
de l’autre sexe envoyoient au ciel des 
cantiques d’adoration; . . . ils se rem- 
plissoient en méme temps de la 
grandeur et de la majesté de Dieu qui 
rouloit presque visiblement sur leur 
téte.” 

11 “Tout annongoit son auguste 
présence: la sérénité de l’air, le coloris 
des fleurs, l’insecte brillant . . .” 

13 “Le soleil se levoit; le pingeau 
me tombe des mains.” 

15 “De toutes les feuilles des 
arbrisseaux que cet astre éclairoit, 
s’élancoient au loin des germes de ma- 
tiére lumineuse ow se peignoient les cou- 
leurs de liris . . . Lorsque cet astre se 
couchoit six lunes brillantes flottoient 
dans |’atmosphére, leur marche diverse- 
ment combinée formoit chaque nuit 
un spectacle nouveau. Cette multi- 
tude d’étoiles qui nous paroissent 
jetées au hasard, se découvroient 1a 
sous leur vrai point de vue, et l’ordre 
éclatante de l’univers apparoissoit dans 
toute sa pompe.” 

16 “Quand sur cette terre heu- 
reuse l’homme s’abandonnoit au som- 
meil, son corps qui ne participoit en 
rien aux élémens terrestres, n’opposoit 
aucune barriére 4 l’4me; elle con- 
temploit, dans un songe qui tenoit de 
la vérité, la région lumineuse, tréne 
de l’Eternel, ot elle devoit bientét 
s’élever.” 
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mais les mortels qui ont pratiqué la 
vertu sur la terre.” 

7 “. .. ils sont incessament dans 
Pétat délicieux d’un mortel qui vient 
de faire une action vertueuse ou hé- 
roique, d’une génie sublime qui en- 
fante une grande pensée, d’un homme 
qui sent les transports d’un amour 
légitime ou les charmes d’une amitié 
longtemps éprouvée par le malheur.” 

8 “La beauté et la toute-puissance 
du Trés-Haut sont leur perpétuel en- 
tretien.” 

9 “‘O Dieu’, disent-elles, ‘quelle 
est donc votre grandeur!’ ” 

10 “Tantét les prédestinés pour 
mieux glorifier le Roi des rois, par- 
courent son merveilleux ouvrage . . . 
La couleur des cieux, la disposition et 
la grandeur des sphéres, qui varient 
selon les mouvements et les distances, 
sont pour les esprits bien heureux une 
source inépuisable d’admiration. _ Ils 
aiment 4 connaitre les lois qui font 
rouler avec tant de légereté ces corps 
pesants dans l’éther fluide; . . . Enfin, 
les ames prédestinées volent jusqu’a 
ces mondes dont nos étoiles sont les 
soleils, et elles entendent les concerts 
inconnus de la Lyre et du Cygne 
célestes.” 

13 “Les concerts de la Jérusalem 
céleste retentissent surtout au taber- 
nacle trés pur qu’habite dans la cité de 
Dieu l’adorable Mére du Sauveur.” 

18 “A linstant ot la priére de 
Cyrille parvint au tréne éternel, les 
trois Personnes se montroient aux yeux 
éblouis des anges.” 


Thus through one half of Book III, Chateaubriand models his description 
upon that of Mercier. In both is found the same adaptation and combination 
of elements from the conceptions of the great poets. In both the reader first 
traverses a rolling universe of flaming worlds, a universe that would not shock 
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the reason of a generation familiar with the ideas of Newton, Fontenelle, and 
Buffon, in order to reach this celestial Eden. One of the chief delights of the 
inhabitants of this Paradise is the study of the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
Chateaubriand follows Mercier in giving his celestial world the outward form 
of a garden, with flowers and streams and fragrant groves, adapted from the 
Elysian Fields of Vergil; he paints a Heaven calculated to appeal to an age that 
was turning with a growing appreciation to the charms of nature. Like Mercier 
before him, he makes the supreme delight of the inhabitants of this world the 
sentiment of the nearness of the Divine Presence, as it is in the more spiritual 
Heaven of Dante and Milton. 


Mercier himself saw in Atala an exemplification of his theories concerning 
prose, and even something of an imitation of his own L’Homme sauvage. What- 
ever the degree of direct influence that he may have exercised, he has, undeniably, 
an important place among those lesser authors, whose work forms a background 
that helps to explain the achievements of Chateaubriand. Resuming those 
tendencies which prepared for the triumph of Romantic prose, his work has a 
significance that should be recognized in the history of Romanticism. 


Vista CLAYTON 
CENTERVILLE, Iowa 


THE PROBLEM OF LAUTREAMONT 


HE problem of Isidore Ducasse, who for his Chants de Maldoror adopted 
the pompous pseudonym of “Comte de Lautréamont,” is now ready for the 
attention of literary historians. Before 1919 he was only known to, and 


admired by, a small group of followers. Between 1919 and 1925 his influence 
became manifest and his work widely known. For example, to André Gide 
he is “avec Rimbaud, plus que Rimbaud peut-étre, le maitre des écluses pour 
la littérature de demain.”! The importance of his work has been stressed also 
by writers such as Bernard Fay, Léon Pierre-Quint, Edmond Jaloux and Ramén 
Gomez de la Serna.* For his most ardent admirers, such as André Breton and 
Paul Eluard, he is too sacred to be delivered to the public: “En réponse a 
votre lettre je tiens 4 déclarer que selon moi c’est pure folie de soulever publique- 
ment la ‘question’ Lautréamont. Qu’espérez-vous, grand Dieu? Ce qui a pu 
si longtemps se garder de toute souillure, 4 quoi pensez-vous en le livrant aux 
littérateurs, aux porcs?”® A study of the works of the surréalistes will show 
that not only do they quote Lautréamont as an authority of last resort, but that 
their works are dominated by the influence of his style and his ideas. 


As a contrast to this, we have an almost complete blank in the field of 
scholarship. Isidore Ducasse, though eminently worthy, has not yet entered 
into the domain of literary history. Up until December, 1931, when a short 
article by S. A. Rhodes, entitled “Lautréamont redevivus,” appeared in the 
Romanic Review, (XXII, pp. 285-90), the name of Lautréamont had ap- 


1 Préface (p. 3) to Le Cas Lautréamont, Paris, 1925, — enquéte of the Disque vert, a 
Belgian periodical edited by Franz Hellens and Henry Michaux. 

2 See Le Cas Lautréamont, passim. 

3 André Breton’s opinion, quoted in Le Cas Lautréamont, p. 90. See also Eluard’s opinion, 
p. 95. 
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parently never been mentioned in any of the French, English or American re- 
views devoted to the history of French literature.* 


Lautréamont is a writer of sufficient importance to deserve careful study, 
from the point of view of his life, the significance of his work, his sources, his 
influence. But, considering, on the one hand, the general neglect with which 
he has been treated by literary historians, and, on the other hand, the often mis- 
leading partiality of his admirers, it seems that a general mise au point and pre- 
sentation of the question should precede any definitive studies. The present 
article will attempt to do that. It will give briefly a history of the success of 
Lautréamont’s work, at the same time mentioning and commenting upon the 
principal biographical and critical studies that have appeared to date, and will 
attempt to present (without solving them) the problems regarding Lautré- 
amont’s life and work that remain to be elucidated. 


+ + 


Before proceeding further, it will be well to give a brief analysis and 
description of the character of the Chants de Maldoror. It is a poem in prose, 
running to about 280 pages in length in the complete edition. It is divided into 
six chants, each of which is subdivided into ten to twelve strophes of varying 
length. A large part of the work is narrative; usually each strophe is devoted to 
a single narrative episode. These episodes (with the exception of the sixth chant, 
where there is a long narrative sequence) are connected by no thread, except 
for the presence of the protagonist Maldoror. Here and there strophes in which 
the protagonist analyzes his character are interpolated among the narrative ones. 
The first strophe of each of the chants is prefatory in its nature; and in these 
strophes the author ironically discusses his intentions and cryptically explains 
his art poétique. The work has the appearance of being incomplete. The last 
strophe concludes the narrative of the sixth chant, but it is hardly a satisfactory 
conclusion to the poem. 


The poem as a whole is an expression of Romantic revolt, possibly the most 
violent and extreme expression of this revolt that is known. The hero is 
Maldoror, a sort of superman, described as “I"homme aux lévres de bronze,” 
“homme aux lévres de jaspe,” the man who has never slept, has never laughed. 
He has vast intellectual powers supported by immeasurable pride, but is stained 
by excessive and extravagant vices that spring from unbridled passions. He 
defies and attacks the Creator, who is represented as a sort of demon, having as 
many vices as Maldoror, but in him they are made to appear mean and base, 
whereas in Maldoror they appear grand and terrible. The Creator, who is showa 
as a glutton, a drunkard, a sadist, has victimized man; and Maldoror intends to 
be the avenger of man. For, though Maldoror despises humanity, he pities it at 
the same time. Because of his prodigious vices, among which sadism predomi- 
nates, Maldoror inflicts a great deal of suffering upon human beings, but he 
loves them at the same time, and he enters into a Homeric conflict with the 
Creator who has exploited men so shamefully. The battle is a bloody draw; 
each of the adversaries is unconquerable. 

4 Neither the Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies (London) nor the bibliographical 


chronicle of the Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France has, up to 1933, mentioned the name of 
the author of the Chants de Maldoror. 
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Lengthy sections of the poem, in grandiloquent periods of imprecatory 
rhetoric, describe this conflict in terms of invective and audacious blasphemy. 
This is alternated with sections of ribald irony, farcical burlesque, parody of 
many styles of writing, digressions filled with dazzling, amazing figures of 
speech, and occasional passages of platitude, ineptitude or bathos, doubtless in- 
tended to mystify and irritate. 

The charge made by certain critics® that this work becomes quickly monot- 
onous and that one’s interest flags after the first chant is hardly justified. The 
power and, also, the interest increase in the second and third chants; and a climax 
is reached in the fourth and fifth chants. The sixth chant is somewhat in the 
nature of an anticlimax: it was probably originally intended as a transitional 
rather than a concluding chant. It is the narrative of Maldoror’s successful 
attempt to seduce and torture Mervyn, an English youth living in Paris. Aban- 
doning the tone of furiously eloquent imprecation that dominates in the first 
five chants, the author turns to an ironic and puzzling parody of the manner 
of the adventure novels of Eugéne Sue and Ponson du Terrail. 

The greatest originality and the greatest interest of this work is not in the 
subject, but in the style. It is a style that bears some resemblance, no doubt, 
to that of Bossuet or that of Chateaubriand (or, among the lesser Romantics, 
to that of Pétrus Borel’s Madame Putiphar), but in the main it has no pre- 
cursors. As to what produces its singular originality, it is difficult to say deti- 
nitely; but a few indications may be given. Part of it may be due to the use of 
simple and effective, but obvious and commonplace, rhetorical devices (rhetor- 
ical questions, periodic sentences, etc.) for the expression of ideas and images 
which are unconventional in the extreme. Another point to be noted is the use 
of logic in the development of the discourses. It is not the simple paragraph 
development of a Bossuet, but it is the intricate web of an extremely subtle and 
skeptical logician, who is aware of the treachery of words and of the fact that 
in a logical sequence one can pass from sense to nonsense and back, with be- 
wildering rapidity.® A further factor in this originality is the emphasis placed 
upon scientific nomenclature. Whereas Hugo made use of the colorful effects 
of proper names, for which he ransacked encyclopedias, Lautréamont seems to 
have ransacked scientific textbooks for terminology, usually biological, which 
he uses with a most curious and original effect. It is out of this use of scientific 
terminology that stem many of his figures of speech, often so remarkable. Some 
of these, such as the famous simile “beau comme la rencontre fortuite, sur une 
table de dissection, d’une machine 4 coudre et un parapluie”? are merely in- 
tended to startle because of their cocasserie, others, such as “beau comme le 
tremblement des mains dans l’alcoolisme”’® are surprisingly, subtly true. 

coe ob od 


The bare facts of the publication of the Chants de Maldoror are known; 
but around them there is almost complete darkness. In August, 1868, there ap- 


5 See, for instance, R. Lalou’s Histoire de la Littérature francaise contemporaine, Paris, 
1923, p. 172. 

6 As he says: “Mes raisonnements se choqueront quelquefois contre les grelots de la folie”. 
(CEuvres de Lautréamont, éd. Soupault, Paris, 1917, p. 217). 

7 Guvres, p. 306. 

8 Jbid., p. 266. 
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peared in Paris, from the presses of Balitout, Questroy et Cie., 7, rue Baillif, 2 
thin octavo volume (32 pp.) entitled Les Chants de Maldoror, Chant premier, 
par ***, The work was completely ignored. Up to the present time no one 
has discovered any reference to it in any newspaper or review of the period.® 
There is no record whatsoever of anyone having read it or even having possessed 
a copy, with the exception of Paul Lespés, classmate of Ducasse at the Lycée 
of Pau in 1864, to whom a copy was sent. When interviewed a few years ago, 
Lespés, then aged 81, said that there was no indication given as to the author 
or sender of the volume, but that at the time he received it he had recognized 
the manner and the ideas of his former classmate.}° 


A second and complete edition of the Chants appeared in 1874, in Brus- 
sels.11. This time the “Comte de Lautréamont”!2 was named as author. Not 
until 11 years later can one find evidence that the book was beginning to be 
known. In 1885 the review La Jeune Belgique published a strophe from the 
first of the Chants,1* attributing it to the “Vicomte” de Lautréamont. A note 
accompanying this said that the review would shortly publish a study of the 
life and work of the author. This study never appeared. However, this publi- 
cation, in a review which was at the time leading the literary renaissance in 
Belgium, must have called Lautréamont to the attention of some of the young 
intellectuals of Belgium, such as Georges Eekhoud, Maurice Maeterlinck and 
Camille Lemonnier.14 


At about the same time, that curious personality, Léon Bloy, became 
acquainted with the work of Lautréamont. In 1886 he published a strange 
novel, entitled Le Désespéré. In the opening part of the novel a couple of pages 
are devoted to a discussion of the abysmal despair which seemed to Bloy a key- 
note of the epoch; and mention is made of Baudelaire, Mme Ackermann, Ernest 
Hello, Villiers de ’Isle Adam, Verlaine, Huysmans and Dostoievsky as mani- 
festations of it. Then the unknown author of the Chants de Maldoror is men- 
tioned as the extreme expression of this tendency. The paragraphs in which 
Bloy expounded this point deserve to be quoted, as they apparently represent 
the first existing criticism of Lautréamont’s work: 


“L’un des signes les moins douteux de cet acculement des Ames modernes a 
l’extrémité de tout, c’est la récente intrusion en France d’un monstre de livre, 
presque inconnue encore, quoique publié en Belgique depuis dix ans: les Chants 
de Maldoror, par le comte de Mautréamont (?), ceuvre tout 4 fait sans analogue 
et probablement appelée 4 retentir. L’auteur est mort dans un cabanon et c’est 
tout ce qu’on sait de lui. 


®The book went into the dépot légul, however, and is mentioned by the Bibliographie 
de la France. 

10 See Francois Alicot, “A propos des ‘Chants de Maldoror.’ Le vrai visage d’Isidore 
Ducasse”, Mercure de France, ler janv., 1928, pp. 199-207, esp. pp. 202-06. 

11“Typ. de E. Wittmann,” in-12°, 332 pp. 

12“ atréaumont”, hero of Eugéne Sue’s novel of the same name, has been suggested as 
probable source of Ducasse’s pseudonym. 

13 Strophe 11 (éd. Soupault, pp. 85-92), a scene of a family gathered round a table, with 
Maldoror as the intruder (La Jeune Belgique, Vol. IV, 1884-1885, pp. 496-500, Oct., 1885). 

14 See Le Cas Lautréamont, pp. 93, 94-95, for the statements of Maeterlinck and Eekhoud 
regarding their early knowledge of Lautré For I ier, vid. infr. 
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“Tl est difficile de décider si le mot monstre est ici suffisant. Cela ressemble 
a quelque effroyable polymorphe sousmarin qu’une tempéte surprenante aurait 
lancé sur le rivage aprés avoir saboulé le fond de l’Océan. 

“La gueule méme de l’imprécation demeure béante et silencieuse au con- 
spect de ce visiteur, et les sataniques litanies des Fleurs du Mal prennent subite- 
ment, par comparaison, comme un certain air d’anodine bondieuserie. 

“Ce n’est plus la Bonne Nouvelle de la Mort du bonhomme Herzen, c’est 
quelque chose comme la Bonne Nouvelle de la Damnation. Quant 4 la forme 
littéraire, il n’y en a pas. C’est de la lave liquide. C’est insensé, noir et dévorant. 

“Mais ne semble-t-il pas 4 ceux qui l’ont lue, que cette diffamation inouie 
de la Providence exhale, par anticipation, — avec l’inégalable autorité d’une 
Prophétie, —- l’ultime clameur imminente de la conscience humaine devant 
son Juge?.. .”15 

It was the same Bloy, who, four years later, published in La Plume an ar- 
ticle on Lautréamont entitled “Le Cabanon de Prométhée.”!6 It was some- 
what more detailed and informative, but contained the same tone of violent and 
exaggerated, but not undiscriminating, admiration, as the paragraphs in Le 
Désespéré. It also repeated the statement that the author was a madman. It is 
difficult to decide whether Bloy had actually been told that, or whether it was a 
fruit of his own imagination working upon fancied autobiographical details in 
Maldoror. 

In 1894 Bloy’s attitude toward Lautréamont had not changed. In a letter 
which he quoted in his published journal, he sent to his friend, the artist Henry 
de Groux, a series of projects of illustrations for a work which was being pre- 
pared by the poet, Roinard, and which was to be entitled Portraits du prochain 
siécle. Among them was to be “Lautréamont — Henry de Groux invitant un 
monstre 4 pénétrer dans son atelier.”!7 The Portraits du prochain siécle was 
published in that same year — but without the portrait or mention of Lautré- 
amont. 

By 1890 the Chants de Maldoror had a few readers, but who the so-called 
“Comte de Lautréamont” was, remained a mystery. Publications of 1890 and 
1891 cleared up that mystery to a certain extent. Toward the end of the year 
1890 the work of Isidore Ducasse was reprinted by the publisher L. Genon- 
ceaux.18, The publisher himself wrote a short preface in which he disclosed 
that the real name of the Comte de Lautréamont was Isidore Ducasse, that he 
was born in Montevideo of French parentage and that he died very young 
(Genonceaux says at the age of 20) in Paris, Nov. 24, 1870, in a hotel located 
7, rue du Faubourg-Montmartre.!9 Genonceaux then gave various unsub- 


15 Bloy, Le Désespéré, Paris, Soirat, 1886, in-18°, pp. 39-40. 

16 La Plume, Vol. II, ler sept., 1890, pp. 151-154. This study was reprinted in Bloy’s book 
Belluaires et Porchers, Paris, 1905, pp. 1-19. 

17 Le Mendiant ingrat (Journal 1892-1896), Bruxelles, 1898, in-8°, p. 238 (3 juillet, 
1894). 

18 Comte de Lautréamont, Les Chants de Maldoror, Chants I-VI. Frontispice de José Roy, 
Paris, L. Genonceaux, 1890, in-12°. The frontispiece is not a portrait, but a rather poor illustra- 
tion of the 35th strophe (Chant III, éd. Soupault, pp. 198-212). The volume is dated 1890, but 
was recorded in the Bibliographie de la France in the week of Jan. 31, 1891. 

19 This is verified (except for the age at the time of death, which was 24) by the death 
notice, first published by the Révolution surréaliste, n° 2, Jan. 15, 1925; later by Soupaule, 
in his edition of the CEuvres (p. 414). 
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stantiated details concerning Ducasse’s manner of life, and devoted several pages 
to disproving Bloy’s assertion that the author of the Chants de Maldoror was 
mad. 

Most of the information given by Genonceaux came apparently from a 
publisher named Albert Lacroix, to whom Genonceaux dedicated his preface. 
Lacroix was, it seems, the real publisher of the 1874 edition of Maldoror — the 
name “Typ. E. de Wittmann” given in that edition being purely fictitious. 
According to Genonceaux’s account the volume was set up and ready to be 
published in 1869, but Lacroix held up the publication through fear of the 
censors. The publisher of the 1890 edition went to the banker, Dosseur, suc- 
cessor of Darasse, who had been banker for the Ducasse family, and obtained 
from him two letters of Isidore Ducasse addressed to Darasse. One of them he 
reproduced in facsimilé (preceding the frontispiece), the other he quoted in the 
preface. The first contains some interesting details. It was written March 12, 
1870; and in it Ducasse states that his inability to get a work of his published 
had taught him a lesson and that he was planning another piece of work in an 
entirely new vein. The preface to this (60 pp.) was already written. This 
undoubtedly authentic letter confirmed Genonceaux’s statements as to the 
difficulties experienced by Ducasse in having his work published by Lacroix. 

As to the other work mentioned by Ducasse, definite light was thrown on 
it by investigations carried on at the time by Remy de Gourmont. In Februarv, 
1891, he published in the Mercure de France?® a critical study of Maldoror, 
followed by certain bibliographical notes. The critical study, which was far 
from definitive, was less interesting than the discoveries revealed in the biblio- 
graphical notes. At the Bibliothéque Nationale Gourmont had come across 
the 1868 edition of the Chants de Maldoror, and he now made its existence 
known to the literary world — over 22 years after its publication. He also noted 
the curious variants between the edition of 1868 and the later ones. Further- 
more he found two small plaquettes published in 1870 under the title of Poésies; 
par Isidore Ducasse.24 He ended his article with a few quotations from these 
so-called “‘poésies.” The nature of the work made it evident that this was the 
“préface” to which Ducasse had referred in the letter to his banker.?? 

As a further contribution to the biography of Isidore Ducasse the Mercure 
published, later in the same year,?* under the heading “‘Curiosités”, his acte dc 
naissance, showing that he was born April 4, 1846, in Montevideo. No indica- 
tion was given as to how or by whom this had been obtained, but its authen- 
ticity has been demonstrated by investigations in Montevideo in recent years.?* 

It is also in the Mercure de France, and in the same year, that we find 
Lautréamont’s work referred to with unqualified admiration for the first time. 
In a preface which Camille Lemonnier wrote to Rachilde’s La Sanglante Ironie 
he commented as follows: 

20 Vol. II, pp. 97-106. 

21 Poésies; par Isidore Ducasse, I, I, Paris, Balitout, Questroy et Cie, in-8°, 15 pp., 16 pp. 

22 Gourmont’s study was reprinted, in a slightly different form, in his Livres des masques 
(Paris, 1896, in-18°, pp. 139-49), without the bibliographical notes and the selections from the 
Poésies. It was preceded by a “portrait” by Félix Vallotton, generally believed to be an imagi- 
nary portrait. 

23 Vol. III, pp. 318-19. 


24 See Guillot-Munoz, “Isidore Ducasse”, Revue de l’ Amérique latine, vol. TX, 1925, pp. 
101-05 (ler février, 1925). 
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“D’analogie (between Rachilde and Lautréamont) il n’en est point, a part 
peut-étre la communauté d’injustice qui les voue 4 d’immérités silences. Je 
signale simplement le fait de ce tumultueux et imprécatoire rhéteur, de ce 
musicien des grands orgues littéraires, de cet infant de lettres qui mourut 
sans avoir régné et probablement ne sera reconnu Prince spirituel que par un 
trés petit nombre de ses pairs.”2° 

Following this period (1885-1891) when the mysterious Comte de Lautré- 
amont was identified as Isidore Ducasse, when certain facts about his life were 
discovered, when his work was reviewed by certain writers of importance, there 
ensued a period of some twenty years in which his work had practically no suc- 
cess. It had become known too late to attract the attention of the earlier sym- 
bolist poets; and as for the later symbolist poets, with a few exceptions, they 
either ignored it absolutely or regarded it as of no importance.?® Certain of the 
opinions of members of that generation, expressed in Le Cas Lautréamont, are 
interesting in that connection. Edouard Dujardin, the author of Les Lauriers 
sont coupés and, among other things, editor of the Derniers Vers of Laforgue, 
says, for instance: “. . . pendant toute la période symboliste, je n’ai pas entendu 
prononcer une seule fois le nom de Lautréamont, et, comme je ne vivais aucure- 
ment en sauvage, j’ai tout lieu de croire qu’il était aussi inconnu 4 mes cama- 
rades qu’a moi-méme.”27 

As we have indicated above, Maeterlinck could have known the Chants de 
Maldoror as early as 1885, but he did not remain an admirer; in the Cas Lautré- 
amont the author of L’Oiseau bleu says: “Aujourd’hui . . . je crois bien que 
tout cela me paraitrait illisible . . .”2 

Paul Valéry is another who seems to have neglected Lautréamont. Accord- 

ing to his testimony: 
“Je le connais 4 peine, si c’est méme connaitre que d’avoir feuilleté, 
il y a un temps infini, un exemplaire des Chants de Maldoror? 11 me semble 
toutefois que je puis expliquer pourquoi je n’ai pas poussé ma curiosité plus 
profondément dans cette ceuvre; j’avais dix-neuf ans, et je venais de recevoir 
le petit volume des Illuminations . . .”*° 

Of this second symbolist generation two writers at least read and appre- 
ciated the work of Ducasse. They are Léon-Paul Fargue and Alfred Jarry. A 
few years ago Fargue, when interviewed by Frédéric Lefévre, declared that 
Lautréamont was among his literary preferences.2® As for Jarry, it is certain 
that he had read the Chants de Maldoror as early as 1894. In that year he men- 
tioned Lautréamont admiringly in a book review he contributed to L’Art litté- 
raire, of which he was one of the editors.51_ Furthermore, in the bizarre play, 


25 Mercure de France, Vol. Il, 1891, p. 66. 

26 It is perhaps this attitude which brought about such a neglect that caused the reaction 
against that group of poets on the part of the generation of 1920-30. (For instance, the works 
of Moréas, Régnier, Vielé-Griffin, etc., are omitted from the Anthologie de la nouvelle poésie 
francaise as being out of harmony with the spirit of the new French’ poetry.) 

27 Le Cas Lautréamont, p. 97. 

28 Op. cit., p. 93. 

29 Le Cas Lautréamont, pp. 93-94. 

30 Lefévre, Une Heure avec ... Sme série, Paris, 1929, p. 278. 

31 See L’Art littéraire, 3me année, nouvelle série n° 1-2 (janvier-février, 1894), p. 30. 
The book reviewed was Fusains, by Jean Volane. 
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Haldernablou, (included in the book Minutes de sable mémorial, published in 
the autumn of 1894) he inserted an interesting allusion to an episode of the 
Maldoror, referring to “cet autre page que mon ami le Montévidéen lanca contre 
un arbre, ne gardant dans sa main que la chevelure sanglante et rouge.”°? A 
careful study of the work of Alfred Jarry should demonstrate the existence of 
considerable influence of Lautréamont. 


The first mention of Lautréamont by a writer in a foreign language occurs 
at this period. In some way or other the Hispano-American poet, Rubén Dario, 
came to know the Chants de Maldoror and devoted to them a chapter of his 
book, Los Raros (1893), a series of impressionistic critical studies of unusual 
literary figures. This study, — an intelligent, poetic appreciation, — does not 
seem to have attracted the attention of Spanish readers to Lautréamont very 
rapidly. 


However, during these years, the Chants de Maldoror must have been read 
to a certain extent, even though they were not understood. There was a rather 
curious reference to them in the popular review Je Sais Tout in the year 1911. 
In an article, entitled “La Fleur du mauvais goat”, and signed “Henri Duver- 
nois”,®? they were discussed as a good example of incoherence and bad taste. 
For instance, “en lisant ce style chaotique du comte de Lautréamont, par ex- 
emple, un homme de godt verra tout de suite ce que produira une pensée d’ou 
la réflexion est absente et que pousse un vent de folie; il remarquera que les 
phrases ne sont pas rattachées entre elles par ce lien logique et solide que l’on 
retrouve chez tous les grands classiques . . .”** Any one who has read Lautré- 
amont with comprehension or attention will note how singularly inexact is that 
last criticism. The sentences in the Maldoror are always attached to each other 
by the firm link of logic; in fact the logic of the developments is in some cases, 
and with ironic intent, pushed to ludicrous extremes. 


The year, 1914, may be said to have seen the beginning of the vogue of 
Lautréamont — a vogue that was delayed somewhat by the War, but that 
sprang up again in 1919 and continued until it reached its height in 1925-1927. 
Valery Larbaud played an important part in the beginning of that vogue. In a 
recent article he has confessed to owing a personal debt to Isidore Ducasse, 
stating that the Maldoror, “‘un classique de demain sans doute”, was one of the 
livres de chevet with which his bed was constantly cluttered in his late ’teens 
(about 1897-1900).°5 In 1914 Valery Larbaud published in La Phalange*® 
a critical study of Ducasse — the best that had appeared up to then, — en- 
titled “Les ‘Poésies’ d’Isidore Ducasse.” This study was principally concerned 
with the Poésies, but it also contained some sane judgments as to the value of the 
Chants de Maldoror and as to the character of the author. The same year saw 
the republication, in the review, Vers et Prose, edited by Paul Fort, of the first 


32 Minutes de sable mémorial, Paris, 1932, p. 106. The episode referred to is the adventure 
of Maldoror and Falmer. See strophe 42, éd. Soupault, pp. 250-54. 

33 According to Valery Larbaud (Le Phalange, 20 février, 1914, p. 149), it was later 
denied that Duvernois had written this. I was unable to verify this. 

34 Je Sais Tout, 15 septembre, 1911, p. 180. 

35 See Valery Larbaud, “Le Gouverneur de Kerguelen,” Nouvelle Revue francaise, lec mai, 
1933, p. 759. 

36 La Phalange, 20 février, 1914, pp. 148-55. 
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of the Chants, along with the Genonceaux preface and the two letters that 
had accompanied this preface.*7 

As we have said, the discovery or rediscovery of Lautréamont took place 
immediately after the War. Among the chief instigators of the movement were 
Philippe Soupault, André Breton, Louis Aragon and Paul Eluard, who were to 
be, in the years following, among the leaders of the dadaist and surréaliste move- 
ments. Between 1919 and 1927, the Chants de Maldoror were reissued twice, 
the Poésies three times, and a number of articles of varying importance on the 
author or his work were published. The writers of the advance guard, the 
surréalistes, and those more or less in sympathy with them, cited Lautréamont 
on every occasion — some admiring him as an important influence, a genuine 
source of inspiration, the more fanatical regarding him as a god. The extent to 
which the vogue of Lautréamont went may be shown by the fact of the exist- 
ence in Paris, about 1929-1930, of a cabaret named “Maldoror”. This cabaret 
(the barman of which was, of course, called Isidore) was opened under the 
auspices of the surréalistes, who had it decorated in the spirit of some of the 
wilder episodes in the work which had inspired it.*8 

In this period (from the rediscovery of Lautréamont to the present) there 
have appeared three works of considerable amplitude, which will be analyzed 
briefly as 4 conclusion to this review of Lautréamont criticism. 

In 1925 the Belgian literary review, Le Disque Vert, published as a special 
number an enquéte entitled Le Cas Lautréamont. It consists of a series of essays, 
brief quotations of opinions, quotations from earlier critical studies, and a 
bibliography. The essays and opinions do not give any definitive study, but are 
uf value, since they present a fair indication of the attitude toward Lautréamont 
of three generations in both France and Belgium. The section of quotations 
from critical studies presents a series of selections of the essentials of a number 
of articles that would otherwise be quite inaccessible. The bibliography, by R. 
Simonson, is quite good. 

Philippe Soupault, one of the most enthusiastic of the post-War discoverers 
of Lautréamont, published in 1927 an edition of the CEuvres complétes du 
comte de Lautréamont (Isidore Ducasse).°° In addition to the Chants de Mal- 
doror and the Poésies, this edition contains five letters (three added to the two 
earlier published by Genonceaux), a biography, the birth and death notices, and 
a certain amount of critical and bibliographical material. The edition is of con- 
siderable value, since it assembles in one volume the texts (hitherto published 
in limited editions and relatively inaccessible) and the letters, along with docu- 
ments and biographical and bibliographical material which was not new, but 
which had never been collected. One can easily criticize a certain lack of 
scholarly method in the presentation, and find certain errors and certain lacunae. 
The biography is the weakest part. The new material, which Soupault added, 
is generally considered to be erroneous and had the unfortunate result of getting 
the editor into a quarrel with the other members of the surréaliste group. As 


37 Vers et Prose, tome 36, janvier-février-mars, 1914. 

38 The only written account of this cabaret that I have located is in Ramén Gémez de la 
Serna’s Ismos, Madrid, 1931, pp. 286-87. 

39 Paris, Au Sans Pareil. 
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for the rest of the biography, it is chiefly an embroidering upon the account 
given by Genonceaux, which itself hardly bore the stamp of scientific accuracy. 

Finally, in 1928 and 1929, there appeared for the first time critical ap- 
praisals of the work of Lautréamont that may be called complete and adequate. 
They are by Léon Pierre-Quint, already known for an important critical and 
biographical study of Marcel Proust, and for his articles on contemporary writ- 
ers published in the Revue de France under the title of “Lectures.” Pierre- 
Quint’s first article on Lautréamont appeared in the Revue de France.*° It 
was a general study of the man and his work. The same general interpretation, 
elaborated and completed, was given by the book published a year later with the 
title of Le comte de Lautréamont et Dieu.*! Pierre-Quint has made no attempt 
to exhaust the subject, (in particular, he left practically untouched the com- 
plicated problems of the biography of Isidore Ducasse) but his work presents 
a reliable criticism and, on the whole, would make an excellent introduction for 
the general reader to the Chants de Maldoror. 


te tb tb 


The first problem connected with Lautréamont demanding the attention 
of the student is that of his life. It is doubtful whether much new material 
can be discovered at this late date. At any rate the biographer of Ducasse 
should not be obliged to make a trip to Montevideo, since the question of the 
birth of the author of, Maldoror and the doings of his family in South America 
has been gone into rather extensively,*? possibly more extensively than was 


necessary, for Ducasse left South America at a fairly early age, apparently never 
to return; and the country must have had little influence upon him. The ques- 
tion of the origin of Ducasse’s family and of Isidore’s school days in southern 
France was interestingly discussed in the article of Alicot previously referred to, 
which was published in the Mercure de France of Jan. 1, 1928. Further in- 
vestigation in the region of Tarbes and Pau might bring additional facts to light. 
The question of Isidore’s life in Paris will require especially careful handling. 
The existant accounts, chiefly based upon legend, must be rejected, with the 
exception of a few details. Ducasse’s letters are of interest and deserve careful 
study; and a few autobiographical details may be sifted out of the Maldoror 
or the Poésies. 


The problems of a more general literary nature that remain to be attacked 
may be divided into four groups. First, would be general studies of the work 
and its significance: The importance of the Chants de Maldoror, the author’s 
relation to the literary movements of his century and his period, his style, etc. 
A special point to be settled is the problem of Ducasse’s apparent recantation 
as expressed in the Poésies (to be compared, of course, to Rimbaud’s abandoning 
of poetry at about the same period). 

A second type of literary problem to be studied is that of the genesis of 
the Maldoror, of the method of composition, of the revisions introduced into 

4015 janvier, 1928, pp. 301-29. 

41 Marseille, Les Cahiers du Sud, 1929. 

42 Cf. G. and A. Guillot-Munoz, Lautréamont ef Laforgue, Montevideo, 1925 (I refer to 
this work at second hand only, having been unable to locate a copy), and Contreras, “L’Origine 
du comte de Lautréamont,” Mercure de France, 15 juillet, 1927, pp. 474-78. 
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the second edition, etc. This problem has already been treated summarily by 
André Malraux,** but is sufficiently interesting to warrant more ample treat- 
ment. 

A study of the sources of Lautréamont may prove to be sterile. As has 
been suggested above, his style is exceedingly original; and it is hard to find 
sources for it. It has been pointed out that the Maldoror contains reminiscences 
(probably intentional) of Hugo, Musset, Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare, of Ponson 
du Terrail, Eugéne Sue, etc.44 It might be profitable to search the works of 
19th century writers named by Ducasse in his Poésies and his letters (for in- 
stance, Mickiewicz’s Konrad Wallenrodt and Ernest Naville’s Probléme du Ma!) 
for the source of his ideas. Another vein to be mined, — and where patient 
digging might bring to light something of interest, — is the scientific detail 
which abounds in the Maldoror. 

The most important literary problem connected with Lautréamont, that 
most likely to produce real contributions to scholarship, is that of his influence. 
It is quite evident that there is a considerable amount of influence on the post- 
War generation of writers, especially on the surréaliste group.*° This should be 
definitively studied some day. Today, the writers of 1919-1929 may be too 
close to us to be judged in a definitive way, but it would be well for students 
to go to work and assemble the materials for such a study. They are now easily 
available, and their importance should not be underestimated. 


Henry A. Grusss, Jr. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


43 “7.4 Genése des Chants de Maldoror,” Action, avril, 1920, fasc. 3, pp. 33-35. Reprinted 


in part (or possibly, iw extenso) in Le Cas Lautréamont, pp. 119-23. 

44 See Le Cas Lautréamont, pp. 18-19. 

45 It may be added that, during last April, there was held in New York an exhibition of 
drawings and etchings prepared by Salvador Dali, the surréaliste artist, for the Chants de 
Maldoror. See p. 192 of this issue of the Romanic Review. ([Editor’s Note]. 
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THE LETTERS OF SAVONAROLA 


Roberto Ridolfi, Le Lettere di Girolamo Savonarola, ora per la prima volta 
raccolte e a miglior lezione ridotte, Firenze, Leo S$. Olschki, 1933, in-8, 
pp. CXCIII + 268, con 20 tavole fuori testo; lire 150. Opera premiata 
dalla Reale Accademia d'Italia. 

The long awaited critical edition of Savonarola’s Letters, after some years 
of arduous work by their editor, is at length available. Both the achievement 
and the event are of importance, for this volume offers, for the first time, a 
thoroughly reliable text of the Savonarolan epistles. Thus rises the opportunity, 
belated indeed, to estimate with new exactness the literal sense and the many 
implications of a material so tantalizing and so portentous. Add to it the 
recent discoveries about the little known early period of the Frate, and the 
ground seems prepared for a revaluation of him in his more general significance. 
It is needed: thus far, the scattered, untrustworthy, often incomplete versions 
of his letters, the impasse reached on many an issue of fact and interpretation 
by his biographers, and the somewhat disorganized condition of Savonarolan 
studies in general, have proved an effective barrier. Even if it performed no 
other service, Marquis Ridolfi’s book deserves credit for having summarily 
despatched the impression that little novelty may be expected from a further 
development of researches around Fra Girolamo. With so much progress 
gained in particulars, one may now hope for the appearance, eventually, of a 
really sound effort at synthesis. 

What concrete assistance, then, may the future definitive biographer or 
interpreter of the great Florentine expect to receive from the exhaustive labors 
of Marquis Ridolfi? An editor who has built up his results with such per- 
sistence could well point, first, to the round figures of his accomplishment. 
Not to speak of the three Savonarolan letters previously discovered and pub- 
lished by Ridolfi, and which here increase the total of known epistles, he gives 
vs also an unknown and perhaps the only authentic version of the last letter 
to Alexander VI. In several of the familiar epistles he has established the true 
dates or the true names of the individuals to whom they were sent. Twelve 
letters, furthermore, are here restored from a semi-paraphrastic text to the 
genuine reading. Throughout the whole series, nearly 50 lacunae of greater or 
less extent are filled; and some hundreds of readings are emended, often with 
profound changes of import. The total shifting of sense, emphasis and tenor 
is, thus, so considerable that no available work upon Savonarola can now be 
seriously used without constant checking against this text, which surely marks 
the most important advance in its field since the researches of Schnitzer. 

* % % 


There are two distinct divisions of the Savonarolan epistolary: the letters 
which are veritable personal messages, remnants of a once extensive private 
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correspondence; and the epistles, intended often for public perusal, whose ob- 
ject was edification. They differ in their aspect and tone, of course, and re- 
quire a different approach. Of both types the total that has come down to us, 
with those recently discovered, is at present 85. There are mysterious indica- 
tions of others, gone perhaps forever, perhaps lurking in some private collection, 
in unknown or ignorant hands, and some day to be refound. The entire effort 
of the editor, — and one knows it has been loyal and ingenious, — has not 
succeeded in bringing these last stray documents to light. 

Of the total that we now have, about 18 have survived in originals that 
are not always autographs, scattered through the archives of Italy and other 
countries. Probably five more could be added to this group, still known at the 
end of the last century and since lost in one manner or another. The letters 
of apologetic type, intended for the devout, have come down in printed edi- 
tions, some of which doubtless had the attention of Savonarola himself, while 
others were published, not too careiully, by his zealous followers. The re- 
mainder have reached the modern eye in copies of varying fidelity and correct- 
ness. Those letters which (inserted in collections of Savonarolan documents 
and miscellaneous material) passed from one copyist to another, received with 
their wider circulation a text constantly more corrupt. When no other version 
of a letter is to be found, save one or several versions extant in such codices, 
the problem is most delicate. Not only must the general content and particular 
readings be carefully weighed; beyond this, the relative value of the sources 
remains to be estimated anew in the case of every letter, and the difficulties 
presented by preceding editions of the epistolary to be solved in respect to them. 

In his study of the Savonarolan sources, Marquis Ridolfi went to 7 collec- 
tions of material; those of the Marciano of Venice, which probably came from 
the Convent of San Marco; of the Riccardiana, with its other part, containing 
the celebrated Biografia latina, of the Biblioteca Nazionale (likewise coming 
from San Marco) in Florence; of the Biblioteca Nazionale, Palatino, in Florence; 
of the Biblioteca Comunale di Ferrara; of the Biblioteca Governativa di Lucca 
(provenience, S. Maria Corteorlandini); of the Biblioteca Palatina di Parma; 
and of the Biblioteca Governativa di Lucca (provenience, Convento di S. 
Romano). Of these seven, the first five have various affinities or connections 
among themselves; the last two stand apart, with no relation of descent and 
even very little of content to those preceding. Naturally all are of the most 
unequal value and present as many difficulties as could well be crowded into 
their none too restricted space. As an example of the kind of thing with which 
the editor was faced in his enterprise, one may consider the first mentioned 
codex of the Biblioteca Governativa at Lucca, which gives not the genuine 
text of its letters, but a curious paraphrase, perhaps intended to facilitate their 
popular consumption (even in the instance of those letters already published 
during Savonarola’s lifetime); and thus the originally unedited items have 
been known till now, in the edition of Mansi, only in this peculiar paraphrastic 
form. 

The many editions, which often complicate questions rather than answer 
them, were scrupulously examined. In connection with this analysis of printed 
texts, it is curious to observe the haphazard manner in which the Savonarolan 
epistolary has gradually been built up. From the first little collection of epistles 
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published during the life of Fra Girolamo, the “Molti devotissimi tractatelli” 
of 1511 and later, and the Epistolae Spirituales of Quétif in 1647, we descend 
to the 13 new letters issued in paraphrastic text by Mansi in 1761; fourteen more 
published by Marchese in 1850; five later on, full of errors, by Perrens; five 
more by Count Carlo Capponi; six by Villari in the first edition of his Vita 
of Savonarola, and three others in the second edition; then, in succession, six 
by Cappelli, three by Gherardi, one by Ferretti, and after another thirty years 
of silence, a final three by Ridolfi himself. The published form of this loose 
accretion of material, however rich its substance, bore witness to a great di- 
versity of editorial standards and abilities. Rigidly controlling the editions 
upon the most reliable copies in cases where autographs are non-existent, the 
present editor conducted a word-for-word investigation of each letter. At the 
same time his examination of the editions could not fail to yield abundant data 
concerning their comparative value. 

Marquis Ridolfi has carried out his complicated task, — with its frequent 
promise of uncertain issue, — with the vigor and thoroughness which were his 
notable characteristics in previous efforts. His standards satisfy the requirc- 
ments of modern textual criticism, as he clearly sets them forth; his presenta- 
tion of results is systematic and complete. After outlining his principal prob- 
lems, he offers a detailed critical history of the epistles, giving us, indeed, an 
individual study of every item of text. After the almost 200 pages of his 
Introduction, devoted to this minute and essential analysis, the definitive text 
of the letters follows as reéstablished by his critical procedures. The readings 
at which he has arrived seem almost always sound. In some cases it is possible 
to differ with him, and I should be inclined to do so in a few; that is, he is 
obliged occasionally to indicate a preference rather than a proof, by the very 
nature of the uncertainties amid which he is working. However, in these 
instances his selections are always based on as secure reasoning as available facts 
allow; where a difference could be preferred, there is no really stronger evidence 
to support it than that which he has summoned to his own contention. In 
such cases, then, the conflict must be but one of opinion; before the body of 
the work they are fairly negligible. On the whole, it is a most satisfying per- 
formance; its conclusions will probably remain as durable as thoroughgoing 
scholarship can make them, against the coming years with their new inquiries, 
and chance which may produce unsuspected evidence tomorrow. 

coe ob 

It would not be well to leave these letters without some indication 
of the wider gains which their editor has wrung from his exhaustive textual 
criticism and which point toward that domain of interpretation never too far 
distant in any work, however conscientiously limited, that treats of Savonarola. 
With the aid of a rediscovered copy from the Guicciardini Archive, he estab- 
lishes a reading of the second letter, of May, 1475, more genuine than that of 
the Riccardiana codex followed by Villari, and successfully refutes the doubts 
cast by Pellegrini on its authenticity. In the case of the 7th letter, directed 
to Stefano da Codiponte, whose date was the subject of a heated controversy 
between Villari and Gherardi, Ridolfi rejects the position taken by Schnitzer 
and advances a solid argument for the original date of 1492. The 15th letter, 
he demonstrates, contrary to the attribution of Villari, was addressed to the 
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“priora di S. Domenica di Pisa” and not to “una badessa di Ferrara”; at the 
same time he restores to clarity its greatly corrupted text. Against the opinion 
of Schnitzer, furthermore, he proves the date of the letter to Fra Pietro Paolo 
del Beccuto, — around which an exasperating network of bibliographical snares 
has gradually been woven, — to be really August 18, °97. Perhaps the most 
significant item of all is the unpublished version of Savonarola’s letter to the 
Pope of March 13 (?), 1498. Beside the known text, Ridolfi gives us as his 
discovery this considerably more violent document; with his usual care, he is 
far from asserting flatly that it is the genuine version, but offers a succession 
of ingenious and convincing arguments calculated to leave but little doubt 
of the matter. 


Such are the more manifest triumphs of the editor; one could name at least 
ten other important cases where the changes he has brought about are charged 
with meaning, — as that which shows the till now mysterious “messer 
Bertrando,” to whom the letter of June 12, °97 was addressed, to have been 
the future Bishop of Adria, Bertrando Costabili; or that to be observed in the 
remarkably restored text of the letter to the Pope, of May 20, 97. None the 
less, taking full stock of these valuable emendations, reconstructions and recti- 
fications, it becomes plain that further developments may follow. Marquis 
Ridolfi, of course, goes thoroughly into the question of apocryphal letters. 
In addition, the material he has gathered about letters now lost, and particularly 
about an extremely important one of which none of the biographers has ap- 


parently been aware, indicates a field for future searching. And these are but 
examples in the singular history of loss or disappearance. When at length more 
of the private archives of Florence are open to the investigator, when or if 
the private collectors in Europe and America can be persuaded that the general 
interests of knowledge are of some account, may we not expect to bring to light 
more of the lost or hidden letters of San Marco, or to see again some of those 
that were extant in Florence itself even up to the close of the past century? 


In surveying the more specialized problems of the Savonarolan epistolary, 
I have been obliged to slight, with reluctance, its extraordinary substance and 
its curious psychological values. The literary quality of the material is known, 
however, to most students of Florentine civilization; and its general tenor has 
long been familiar to readers of the language. These letters have a secure 
place in the epistolary literature of the Renaissance, a place that becomes the 
more solid with the purging of textual flaws; we now need a good rendering 
of them into English for the benefit of those unfamiliar with Italian. In con- 
clusion, I may note that their appearance in the present edition could not be 
bettered; the publisher has set them before us in a book superbly made in every 
detail. A series of excellent facsimiles reproduces 18 original letters; and various 
indexes complete the well-organized text, making it an admirable reference 
instrument as well. 


Paut Hytanp Harris 
HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 
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A FIFTEENTH CENTURY CATALAN NOVEL 


Curial e Guelfa. A cura de R. Aramon i Serra, Barcelona, 1930-1933, Editorial 
Barcino, 3 vols. (Els Nostres Classics, Colecciéd A, Nos. 30, 35, 36, 39, 
40), 185 + 296 + 292 pp. 


Sr Aramon i Serra places in the hands of the general reader this most in- 
teresting and too little read Catalan novel in a handsome and convenient 
format, with an accurate but normalized text, discreet introduction, notes and 
glossary. There is, therefore, every inducement for the lover of literature to 
become acquainted with a work of singular interest for the history of the novel 
and for the light it throws on the ideals and society of the later 15th century. 
Its unnamed author resembles the more famous Joan Martorell, who wrote, to the 
admiration of Cervantes, Tirant lo Blanch. Neither was a professed man of let- 
ters. The author of Curial admits that he did not even write verses in his youth. 
They were both knights; Martorell being the more military figure, whereas our 
anonymous author was the more courtly. Both were well-read in the literature 
of Catalonia, and in that of other countries, and both draw on their readings 
to supplement the lessons they had already inferred from life. Both authors 
were of advanced age, and had matured their views on life and on their profes- 
sion of arms. There is a more incisive quality in the thought of Martorell, who 
sets up a model of the knight as attainable in his days: a clever tactician, skilled 
in the tourney, of aureate language but somewhat animal appetites. In a 
curious passage the author of Curial compares his hero to Alexander the Great. 
He says that the Macedonian won more pitched battles, but that this does not 
imply the inferiority of Curial. Curial had little opportunity for waging war 
on the grand scale, but his performances in the lists entitle him to equal respect. 
Unlike Martorell, Curial’s creator had not experience enough to distinguish be- 
tween personal prowess and generalship, and perpetuates the confusion implicit 
in all medieval novels of chivalry. With this limitation, then, he describes the 
education and character of the hero, the ‘curial’ man whom it would be instruc- 
tive to compare with the ‘courtier’ evolved by Castiglione some fifty years later. 
The ‘curial’ man is a less finished product than the ‘courtier’. His accomplish- 
ments are more of a farrago; he cannot bear them so lightly, and is less at ease 
in society. Those of Curial are not reduced to a formula, but there is a character- 
sketch of Achilles (III, p. 83) which approaches the ideal. Achilles was tall, 
well-proportioned, of gentle bearing, white complexion and ruddy hair. He 
spoke well and was prompt in repartee. He was strong, a bold lancer, enter- 
prising and fearless; and also a great philosopher, astrologer, musician, singer, 
and dandy. He was cheerful and much in love, a mediciner, friend of his friends 
and enemy of his enemies, apt, expert in military exercises, a great lion-hunter, 
free and lavish of his goods. One regrets to learn, however, that he was lech- 
erous, covetous, vainglorious, with something of the bully in his nature, and 
possibly a liar and traitor. Curial naturally has no such defects; and it is only 
against the author’s intention that we find him uneasy in ladies’ company, ir- 
relevantly erudite, and lacking in self-control. It is natural, too, that the 
Catalan knight should pronounce on the difficult matter of courtly love. He 
creates a damsel named Laquesis to embody carnal affection (and she is for me 
the most lovable figure in the narrative), to offset his Giielfa, whose is the love 
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that ennobles. Giielfa determines to form through love the perfect knight. She 
finances him (rationalistic touch!) , measures her favors to his desert, provokes 
him by her coyness, banishes him for imagined slights, compels him to achieve 
great feats for her sake, and at length gives herself to him in the most modest 
and courtly manner, not of her own motion but by the King of France’s gift. 
One cannot care for so calculated an affection, nor for the passive and receptive 
character of Curial, the pius Aeneas of his creator’s imagination; and perhaps it 
is this weakness of the central figures that accounts for the book’s undue eclipse. 


WituaM J. ENTWIsTLe 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


MODERNISM IN SPANISH-AMERICAN VERSE 


G. Dundas Craig, The Modernist Trend in Spanish-American Poetry, Berkeley, 
Calif., University of California Press, 1934, 347 pp. 


The title of this book should have ended in verse instead of poetry. There 
is, indeed, some poetry in the collection, but chiefly it is made up of pleasingly 
musical verse mixed with more than enough of rhythmic prose. The poetry 
need not have been so scarce; Rubén Dario’s Sonatina, Nocturno, Letania, and 
Soneto a Cervantes, all omitted, are all worthier, both as poetry and as modern- 
ism, than A Roosevelt or Salutacién al dguila. Doubtless defiant hatred of the 
Yankee is susceptible of poetic treatment (let us hope some good may come of 
it!), but Dario did not treat it so. Real poetry seldom gets into politics — 
passing attitudes; it is oftenest concerned with eternal things: 

‘*“Ven, muerte, tan escondida 

que no te sienta comigo, 

porqu’el gozo de contigo 

no me torne a dar la vida”! 
This is not from our book, nor written by any parnassian or symbolist, but by 
Joan Escriva about the year 1500 — a gem from the Cancionero general. One 
cannot hope for a bookful of the like, in any age; and it is not our present 
editor’s fault if, after going over his field in search of first-class poetry, he 
must fall back on second and third rate verse in order to make up a sizable 
volume, since sizable volumes seem to be the rage. Besides, he was not primarily 
hunting gems, but tracing the trends on which the excellent introduction en- 
larges. One wonders, though, whether Spanish-American modernism is really 
in such straitened poetic circumstances, so devoted to French fashions — though 
not the best French fashions, — so given up to pretty fancies, melancholy, and 
sentimentality. One does not believe it; some of the selections here, highly 
poetical, disprove it: Gabriela Mistral’s El ruego, Chocano’s Alma indigena, 
Nervo’s Si ti me dices ven! — such as these are rich outcroppings of Spanish- 
American gold. The best in this book shows how little poetry has to do with 
trends and how largely it is concerned with the timeless passions. 

As to the translations, I have heard them, the whole collection, severely 
condemned. Severity is, generally, just bad temper. “Read not to contradict 
and refute . . . but to weigh and consider”! Consider, first, how very few 
are the perfect verse translations of perfect verse. The originals of famous 
translations are first-water gems selected and re-selected through the generations. 
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Must every translation, to be worthy of notice, be so exquisite? Here is a little 
thing, imperfectly done, Amado Nervo’s Tel qu’om songe. Just a pretty fancy: 
“Ayer vino Blanca; 
me miré en silencio, 
y era mas misteriosa que otras veces: 
como se ven las cosas en los suefios . . . 
“Larga, largamente 
me sonrid; pero 
con la rara expresién con que sonrien 
las bocas que miramos en los suefios . . . 
““;Qué melarcolias 
en sus ojos negros! 
Esas melancolias indecibles 
que entristecen los rostros en los suefios . . . 
“Me miré y se fué 
con paso ligero, 
mas ligero que nunca; como el paso 
con que andan los fantasmas en los suefios . . .” 
Mr. Craig, by the change of one word, might have not only been faithful to 
the original, but have even enhanced its dreamy mood with his fewer and 
longer syllables, which appropriately retard the tempo: 
“Yesterday came Blanca; 
Silent she looked at me, 
And more mysterious seemed than e’er before: 
As are the things that in our dreams we see. . . 
“Slowly, very slowly 
She deigned to smile on me, 
But with expression rare, like that of those 
Whose lips enwreathed with smiles in dreams we see . . 
“What melancholy gazed 
From her dark eyes on me! 
The melancholy that no words can tell 
Saddening the faces that in dreams we see . . . 
“She looked on me, and went 
Away with step so free, 
So light — none lighter ever was — a step 
Like that of phantoms which in dreams we see . . .” 
The intruding word “deigned”, not in the original, dissipates the dream. Mr. 
Craig was not penetrated by Nervo’s fancy; he did not give it time to soak in, 
being in a hurry. On most pages his failures come from too hasty reading or 
too hasty writing, or both. In the following, the first lines of Dario’s Yo 
soy aquel ..., both hastes appear: 
“Yo soy aquel que ayer no mas decia 
el verso azul y la cancién profana, 
en cuya noche un ruisefior habia 
que era alondra de luz por la majiana”. 
Mr. Craig, mistaking the meaning, writes: 
“I am the man who only yesterday 
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Spoke forth in ‘Azure’ verse and song ‘Profane,’ 
For whom by night a nightingale would sing, 
By morning light a lark take up the strain”. 
Thomas Walsh put it in this accurate and poetical verse: 
“I am the singer who of late put by 
The verse azulean and the chant profane, 
Across whose night a rossignol would cry 
And prove himself a lark at morn again”. 
Still more careless is Mr. Craig in this from Gabriela Mistral’s E! ruego, perhaps 
the very best thing in the collection: 
“:Que fué cruel? Olvidas, Sefior, que le queria, 
y que él sabia suya la entrafia que Ilagaba. 
¢Que enturbidé para siempre mis linfas de alegria? 
jNo importa! Tu comprende: yo le amaba, le amaba!” 
This passion is sustained through twelve very beautiful stanzas. I hesitate 
to give Mr. Craig’s version: 
“Cruel, Thou say’st? But, Lord, Thou dost forget 
That I loved him, that well he knew ’twas his 
The heart that gave the wound. What was it, then, 
That made the fountains of my joy forever 
Turbid? It matters not! Thou understand’st: 
For I loved him; yes, loved him.” 
No, no! Mr. Craig should take more time, determine the subject of “‘Ilagaba”, 
see that the next word is a relative, not interrogative, and that “comprende” 
is imperative. One may be numb and callous to poetry and yet follow syntax. 


I fear that Mr. Craig has not taken enough time, even to turn the poem into 
prose, which would not be worth doing anyway. 


S. L. Mr_Ltarp RosENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


JULES CESAR AU MOYEN AGE 


Louis-Fernand Flutre, Les Manuscrits des *Faits des Romains’’, Paris, Hachette, 
1931, II + 197 pp. 

Louis-Fernand Flutre, “Li Fait des Romains” dans les Littératures francaise et 
italienne du XIlle au XVIe siécle. Thése principale pour le doctorat pré- 
sentée a la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université de Paris, Paris, Hachette, 
1932, III + 447 pp. 


C’est une chose extraordinaire que la faveur dont jouissait César au moyen 
age. Pendant plus de trois cents ans — du XIIle au XVIe siécle — le con- 
quérant du monde, le fondateur de "Empire excita une admiration générale en 
France et en Italie. Ce qui est plus extraordinaire encore c’est que son culte 
ne reposait pas sur les textes antiques de Salluste, de Suétone, de Lucain et sur 
les Commentaires, mais sur une compilation francaise en prose de ces ceuvres, 
Les Faits des Romains. 11 n’y a pas, au moyen Age, d’histoire de César, d’histoire 
romaine ou universelle qui n’ait utilisé, copié, imité Les Faits des Romains. 
Aussi en a-t-on fait une quantité prodigieuse de copies. C’est par un nombre 
inusité de manuscrits qu’ils nous ont été conservés. Nous en possédons 45 
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complets et 2 fragments. (Il est intéressant de noter qu’un de ces fragments a 
été découvert dans la reliure d’un vieux Lucain acheté chez un bouquiniste a 
New York par un étudiant de Columbia University et a été publié par le feu 
professeur Todd dans les Transactions of the Modern Language Association of 
America, Cambridge, Mass., vol. 24.) 

Bien qu’ils soient éparpillés dans différentes bibliothéques européennes, M. 
F, a entrepris la tache colossale d’étudier tous ces manuscrits, de les décrire 
en détail et de les classer. Il les a eus tous entre les mains (sauf quatre, encore 
a-t-il eu les photographies de deux de ceux-ci); il les a comparés entre eux et 
également avec deux éditions datant l’une de 1490, l’autre de 1500, éditions 
qu’il met sur le méme plan que les mss. vu leur rareté, leur date et leur pré- 
sentation. 

L’arbre généalogique des mss. qu’il a dressé a six branches. La premiére 
contient onze mss. qui doivent étre considérés comme les meilleurs, donnant 
la traduction la plus proche des textes latins. Parmi eux le Pis (Parisinus no. 
1391) et le Vs (Vaticanus Reg. lat. 893), datant tous deux du X{lle siécle, 
sont vraisemblablement ceux qui se rapprochent le plus de l’original et devront 
fournir le texte de base pour une édition des Faits des Romains. Le texte de 
Rome se trouve étre le plus satisfaisant parce qu’il manque une dizaine de 
feuillets 4 la fin du Pis. Le groupe le plus nombreux est le groupe IV qui con- 
tient 19 mss. Le texte des deux éditions mentionnées (de 1490 et de 1500) 
se rattache au groupe VI, c’est-a-dire aux mss. qui, d’aprés M. F., donnent la ver- 
sion la plus éloignée de la rédaction primitive. C’est au méme groupe qu’ap- 
partiennent également deux mss. du XIlIle siécle, 4 savoir Pis (B. N., anc. fonds 
fr. no. 1394) et Piz (B. N., anc. fonds fr. no. 23083). Les autres groupes 
sont moins importants. La lumineuse argumentation, qui conduit M. F. a 
établir son groupement de mss., pourrait servir de guide 4 ceux qui ne sont pas 
initiés aux arcanes des éditions de textes. 

Le nom de |’auteur reste inconnu, mais M. F. a réussi 4 donner plus de 
précision a la date de la composition de l’ceuvre que P. Meyer placait au milicu 
du Xille siécle. Il a pu situer la date de la composition des Faits entre 1211 
et 1223 et, grace aux récentes recherches de M. Sneyders de Vogel, professeur 
a Puniversité de Groningue, il a pu préciser encore davantage et la fixer aux 
années 1213 et 1214. 

M. F. présente notre compilateur comme un traducteur trés habile et un 
remanieur des plus intelligents. I] indique sommairement ses sources, mais il se 
propose d’en faire une étude approfondie en collaboration avec M. Sneyders de 
Vogel qui, par hasard, se trouve s’occuper également des Faifs. 

Dans le deuxiéme volume M. F. étudie d’abord l’influence des Faits sur la 
littérature francaise du moyen Age. I] montre chronologiquement, en com- 
mencant par le Trésor de Brunet Latin et en comparant les textes, les imitations 
des Faits dans Li Hystore de Julius Cesar de Jehan de Tuim, dans La Chronique 
dite de Baudoin d’Avesnes (et, par son intermédiaire, dans beaucoup d’autres 
ceuvres), dans Les Chroniques de Tournai, dans Renart le Contrefait, dans la 
Pharsale de Nicolas de Vérone, dans les Hystores rommaines et la Fleur des 
Histoires de Jean Mansel, dans ia traduction anonyme des Commentaires de 
Cesar et, finalement, dans Les histoires des neuf preux. M. F. cite a lappui 
de sa thése des passages tout 4 fait convaincants pour la plupart des ceuvres 
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mentionnées. Je voudrais toutefois faire une réserve en ce qui concerne Li 
Hystore de Jehan de Tuim. De Tuim n’était pas un compilateur ordinaire. Il 
se considérait comme historien, et il tenait 4 ce titre. Pour montrer son désir 
de l’exactitude il est entré deux fois en polémique avec “les maitres d’Orléans”. 
Settegast, éditeur de Li Hystore, croyait que ces maitres d’Orléans étaient juste- 
ment les auteurs des Faits des Romains. J’ai prouvé dans mon Etude lit. et ling. 
de Li Hystore de Jehan de Tuim (Philadelphia, 1925) que cette opinion était 
erronée. M. F. est du méme avis que moi. Or, si Jehan de Tuim avait vrai- 
ment, en écrivant, les Faits sous les yeux, comme I’affirme M. F., pourquoi s’éléve- 
t-il contre les maitres d’Orléans et pas contre l’auteur des Faits qui, pourtant, 
au 2e passage (il s’agit de la facon dont le fils de Pompée est mort) ne s’accorde 
ni avec lui ni avec les maitres d’Orléans? D’autre part, M. F. cite certaines 
ressemblances qui, nous semble-t-il, peuvent provenir des sources communes, 
c’est-a-dire des gloses de Salluste, Suétone, César, Lucain, etc.: les détails sur le 
triumvirat, l’énumération des armes rouillées des habitants d’Ariminum, le 
nom de Tharcon qui est en latin Tarchondimotus, les notes explicatives accom- 
pagnant les noms de villes (“et estoit cius chastiax apieles Capue pour cou ke 
Capis, ki fu aportes de Troie avec Heneam, le fonda”), etc.; méme les plaintes 
des citoyens d’Ariminum “ki le premiere colee en recoivent” pourrait s’expliquer 
a la rigueur comme glose du texte latin “nos praeda primaque castra sumus” 
(Luc. I. 250). Em ce qui concerne la description de la beauté de Cléopitre 
rien ne prouve que de Tuim ait imité les Faits, ces sortes de descriptions étant 
des formules traditionnelles — et M. F. le reconnait lui-méme — enseignées 
dans les écoles. D/ailleurs, la description de Jehan de Tuim est meilleure d’aprés 
P. Meyer qui dit (Rom. XIV, p. 1 sq.): “J’avoue que ses (c.-a-d. de Jehan 
de T.) notions esthétiques me paraissent supérieures 4 celles de l’auteur anonyme 
des Faits des Romains. Sa description est micux liée; les différents traits qu’il 
a imaginés forment un meilleur ensemble . . .” Enfin M. F. admet lui-méme 
a plusieurs reprises qu’on peut quelquefois invoquer l’imitation de Li Hystore 
de J. de Tuim, p. ex. au t. II. p. 76 et 93 dans Les Chroniques de Tournai et p. 
322 sqq. dans La Farsaglia en ottava rima, sans recourir aux Faits. Tout cela 
montrerait plutét l’indépendance de Jehan de Tuim. Il me semble donc qu’on 
ne pourra se prononcer avec certitude sur ce que J. de Tuim doit aux Faits 
qu’aprés une étude minutieuse des gloses de cette époque et aprés avoir résolu 
l’énigme des maitres d’Orléans. 


En ce qui co:cerne la pénétration des Faits des Romains en Italie, M. F. 
reprend, en premier lieu, la question de leurs traductions qu’avaient déja traitée 
avant lui Banchi et Parodi. Mais tandis que le premier distinguait trois dif- 
férentes versions des Faits et le second quatre, M. F. est arrivé 4 la conclusion 
que les Faits étaient connus des Italiens du trecento et du quattrocento en six 
versions pour le moins. Grace 4 M. F., nous savons aujourd’hui qu’a cété de la 
traduction ample d’ou a été tirée, au début du XIVe siécle, la traduction abrégée 
publiée par Banchi, Fatti di Cesare, et a coté de la traduction intermédiaire et 
du texte imprimé du Cesariano (a la date de 1492), il y a encore deux autres 
rédactions: le Canonicianus italicus 125 d’Oxford (dérivé de la version abrégée) 
et une rédaction indépendante, celle du ms. III. C. 71 de Naples. M. F. a le 
mérite d’avoir apporté des précisions et des rectifications aux travaux de Parodi, 
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d’avoir, le premier, étudié le Canonicianus et d’avoir découvert le ms. III. C. 
71, sans parler de sa découverte de trois mss. de la version abrégée. 


A la suite des travaux de nombreux savants italiens, Rajna, Parodi, Maz- 
zatinti, Ciccone, etc., M. F. étudie l’influence de la traduction des Faits sur la 
littérature italienne. Ses ressources ayant considérablement augmenté, il a pu 
rectifier et préciser beaucoup de questions incertaines. A commencer par 
L’ Aquila volante de la fin du XIlle s. ou du commencement du XIVe siécle, 
M. F. a pu constater une influence certaine — plus ou moins forte — des Fatti 
di Cesare dans les ceuvres suivantes: Le Libro imperiale; le poéme intitulé L’In- 
telligenza; La Farsaglia en ottava rima du cardinal L. Montichiello; La Morte 
di Cesare per rima; Le Battegle e vittorie di Ciesere; La Fiorita d’ Armannino 
Giudice; L’Avventuroso Ciciliano du chevalier Busone de Gubbio; Le Zesarie 
batalie romane; \e Dittamondo de Fazio degli Uberti; le Conto di Jiulio Cesar 
et di Ponpeo. Chemin faisant, M. F. enrichit les listes de mss. de nouvelles trou- 
vailles, il imprime des inédits, comme p. ex. La Morte di Cesare per rima, petit 
poéme de 51 strophes en ottava rima sur la mort de César, et Le Battegle e vit- 
torie di Ciesere, poéme qui se trouve aux fol. 82-87 du ms. italien no. 204 de la 
Bibl. Nat. de Munich; et il étudie, le premier, Le Zesarie batalie romane (con- 
tenu dans le Canonicianus it. 136 de la Bodléienne) dont il publie un certain 
nombre d’extraits. Il faut lire le livre de M. F. pour se rendre compte du travail 
énorme qu’il a accompli. 


Il était regrettable que Les Faits des Romains, ceuvre si brillante et si 
répandue au moyen Age, fussent si peu connus jusqu’ici. Cette lacune est 
maintenant réparée, grace au travail qu’on ne saurait trop louer de M. Flutre; 
et lorsque l’auteur aura publié le texte annoncé avec I|’étude détaillée des sources 
des Faits, nous serons en possession d’une ceuvre monumentale. Feélicitons, pour 
finir, M. F. de la largeur avec laquelle il a traité son sujet, ouvrant de nouveaux 
horizons et offrant de précieuses suggestions pour de possibles travaux 4 venir. 

V. L. Depecx-HEry 
Crry CoLLece, New York 


MONTAIGNE’S IDEA OF HUMANITY 


Francois Tavera, L’Idée d’Humanité dans Montaigne, Paris, Champion, 1932, 

332 pp. 

M. Tavera chose a fascinating theme for his book, but vitiated it by a dog- 
matic thesis. He has missed the great lesson that Montaigne desired above all co 
teach: relativity, with its accompanying virtue, tolerance. It seems incredible 
that any scholar, studying the Essais today, should fail to take account of their 
evolution, but this M. Tavera completely ignores. He has a preconceived no- 
tion of their essence, and he is interested solely in Montaigne’s success or failure 
to realize this ideal. He finds Montaigne’s thought so confused and unfinished 
that he feels himself obliged to develop its tendencies and suggestions (p. 118). 
Such a method is always dangerous, perhaps eminently so with Montaigne, 
who did manage in one place or another to express his thought. The critic 
must control the dates of essays and of additions; this necessity M. T. utterly 
neglects. Furthermore he seldom gives references for his quotations, usually 
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short, and thus facilitates his own task of making Montaigne say whatever 
suits his thesis. 

I shall examine only what appears to be one essential trend of M. T.’s rea- 
soning.!_ He defines first the fundamental inspiration of Montaigne — “‘sa 
pensée de derriére la téte, bien qu’il ne l’avoue pas toujours d’une maniére ex- 
plicite.” 

“L’idée humaine, c’est l’idée de l"homme qui se suffit, qui peut et doit se 
suffire pour accomplir sa destinée, et qui n’avorte la plupart du temps, que faute 
d’un sage emploi des ressources dont il dispose ou dont il pourrait disposer, par 
suite de résistences qu’il pourrait vaincre, de circonstances dont il pourrait avoir 
raison” (p. 1). 

With this, broadly understood, we need not quarrel. But M. T. would 
hold to a strict Stoic interpretation which may have been true in Montaigne’s 
early essays, written when his imagination, at least, was captured by the Stoic 
philosophy. Later experience convinced him that this philosophy could not 
satisfy him, and he sought other aids to “jouir loyalement de son étre”. But 
M. T. sees in Montaigne a life-long Stoic and sets down to indolence his failure 
to realize his ideal. 

For M. T. the program of Montaigne presupposes the complete emancipa- 
tion of human conscience. The chief enemies of such an emancipation are, he 
finds, religion, voluptuousness and politics. The last two were powerfully 
aided, in the case of Montaigne, by his natural sloth and by his conservatism. 
As for religion, the most doughty of the three, he escaped unscathed. Here, I 
think, is the crux of the book. For the defense of his thesis M. T. must prove 
that Montaigne is an enemy of religion. Hence, he repeats constantly that 
“Montaigne est irréligieux jusqu’a un degré presque effrayant” (p. 213); he is 
“le grand hérésiarque du XVIe siécle” (p. 256); “il est un des hommes les plus 
irréligieux qui aient existé (p. 39); he belongs in the family of Lucretius, Dide- 
rot and André Chénier “athée avec délices” (ibid.). Montaigne’s admiration 
for Socrates proves how irreligious he was, for “Socrate fut trés irréligieux: 
car il a été le premier initiateur, l’initiateur de génie du culte exclusif de la con- 
science” (p. 40). This may tend to show that M. T.’s thesis leads him to rea- 
son in circles. He is, of course, aware of the many protestations of orthodoxy 
in Montaigne’s writings, but these he brands as mummery; even, rightly under- 
stood, as subtle mockery. 

Let us examine one example, “la plus audacieuse de ses plaisanteries.” At 
the end of L’Apologie de Raymond Sebond, Montaigne quotes “un homme 
paien” as follows: ‘“‘O la vile chose et abjecte, que l"homme, s’il ne s’éléve au 


1It would be easy to quarrel over details. Here are some. Are we sure that “Shakespeare 
avait constamment les Essais entre les mains, les lisait sans cesse et, dans le commerce assidu de 
Montaigne et sous son inspiration, acquérait sans doute une conscience plus nette de son génie 
qui s’ignorait ...”? (p. 22). — Why is Aristophanes mentioned among the poets with whom 
Montaigne was “‘dés ses plus jeunes années en commerce intime”? (pp. 203-204). The Byzantine 
grammarian of that name is mentioned twice in the Essais. Villey found no trace of the poet 
in Montaigne’s library. — A more serious error is the following: Plutarch and Seneca “furent 
de bonne heure et restérent jusqu’a la fin les maitres aimés et vénérés de Montaigne” (p. 45). 
This is to ignore the steady trend away from Seneca and the Stoics which Villey and others 
have traced in Montaigne’s later years. For M. T., Montaigne’s philosophy is always essentially 
Stoic (Cf., e. g., p. 191). 
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dessus de l’humanité!”2 Then he attacks, partly in an addition of 1595, the 
Stoic pride inherent in this remark, and concludes (1595): “C’est a nostre foy 
Chrestienne, non 4 sa vertu Stoique, de prétendre 4 cette divine et miraculeuse 
métamorphose”. M. T. takes this as mockery of the Christian doctrine of the 
fall and grace. Here are extracts from his commentary: 

“C’est & tort que Montaigne donne cette formule comme une formule 
stoicienne; c’est un mensonge volontaire et, comme toujours, un peu d’ombre 
empruntée pour ne pas découvrir trop visiblement son jeu. Dans la bouche 
d’un stoicien, une telle formule serait absurde, 4 moins qu’elle ne s’y trouve par 
accident et ne prenne un autre sens par le contexte” (p. 133). 

M. T. was a bit hasty in his conclusion. The author of this absurdity 
attributed to the Stoics is Seneca, and the context leaves no doubt as to the 
meaning.® M. T. has merely succeeded in revealing his incomprehension of 
Stoic beliefs and of Montaigne’s reaction to them. Interpretations of the essay 
as a whole vary. For M. T., it is, from start to finish, a critique of “la raison 
vulgaire,” which cherishes the religious spirit, by “la raison en soi,” which re- 
jects it. At no time does he take into consideration the well-grounded theory 
that this essay was the product of a crisis of Pyrrhonism which passed, not 
however without leaving profound traces in Montaigne’s subsequent thought. 
Nor does he refer to the religious controversies of the period which lend color 
to Montaigne’s assertion that the Apology is a defense of traditional Catholicism 
against the free examination of the Protestants. 

M. T. quotes frequently, as a mark of hostility to all religion, a phrase 
from an addition of 1595: “C’est, a l’advis de Socrate, et au mien aussi, le plus 
sagement jugé du ciel que n’en juger point” (II, 12; éd. Villey, II, p. 278). 
M. T. would prove by this that Montaigne tried to put religion entirely out of 
man’s sphere and so to discard it. But the context does not justify such an 
interpretation; and the remark in itself is not pagan only. The Imitation, for 
instance, warns of the danger of over-curious examination of religious tenets 
by reason. The disastrous results of playing with such fire were writ in large 
across the century; and Montaigne wanted peace above all. He separates sharply 
the domains of reason and of faith, as he was apt to separate speculation and 


2“Les éditions publiées du vivant de Montaigne ajoutent: II m’est mot en toute sa secte 
Stoique plus véritable, que celuy-la” (Villey, Essais de Montaigne, Il, p. 371, note 1). — What 
immediately follows shows that Montaigne agreed as to the natural baseness of humanity, but 
not as to the manner of improvement. 

3“If I were not admitted to these things (i. ¢., the philosophy which concerns the gods) 
it were of small moment to be born. For why should I rejoice at being placed among the 
number of the living? In order that I might digest food and drink? That, servant of an 
invalid, I might stuff a sick and languishing body, destined to perish unless constantly filled? 
That I might fear death for which alone we are born? Take away this inestimable gift: life 
is not of such value that I should sweat and fret. O quam contempta res est homo, nisi supra 
humana surrexerit! As long as we struggle with passions, what of importance do we accomplish? 
Even if we are superior, we conquer only phantoms; why should we plume ourselves because 
we are unlike the worst? I do not see why he, who is a little stronger, should congratulate 
himself, if he is in a lazeretto; there is much difference between vigor and good health. You 
have escaped from, the vices of the soul .. . you have escaped from much, but not yet from 
yourself. For this virtue, at which we aim, is magnificent, not because the avoidance of 
suffering, which it affords, is in itself blessed, but because the mind is by it ennobled and pre- 
pared for the knowledge of the divine, and rendered worthy to enter into communion with 
god” (Seneca, Naturalium Quaestionum, LL. VIII, Praefatio) . 
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conduct. M. T. deplores this dualism which he attributes to Montaigne’s in- 
dolence and considers that, in this, he is doing nothing more than “faire sa part 
a la conscience,” thus blocking the way to “l’égoisme transcendental” which 
would give absolute autonomy to conscience. 

For M. T. such autonomy presupposes emancipation from any religion. 
Hence, his curious interpretation of Pascal. In the rhetorical style which char- 
acterizes the whole volume, he portrays Pascal as one who had grasped the real 
significance of the problem, (vide Les Provinciales, and certain flashes of Les 
Pensées), — who, after beginning as a champion of the conscience and of 
“’émancipation de la morale, trahit soudainement son ceuvre pour revenir aux 
vieux errements . . . l’asservissement de la morale au dogme” (p. 195). Thus 
“il a pu se vouer a l’ceuvre des ténébres” (p. 198). 

Here is a concrete example of M. T.’s exegesis of lucid intervals in Les 
Pensées: 

“Quand il (Pascal) dit encore: Toute notre dignité consiste dans la pensée; 
c’est par la qu’il faut nous relever, non par Vespace et la durée que nous ne 
pouvons remplir; travaillons donc a bien penser, c’est le principe de la morale, 
il résume, en une formule admirable, toute la morale des Essais et, on peut le 
dire, toute vraie et saine morale, toute morale vraiment humaine” (p. 191). 

But between the mystic Pascal and the terre-d-terre Montaigne there is a 
great gulf. They do not speak the same language, even when they use the 
same words. For Pascal la vraie morale (founded on intuition, enlightened by 
grace) se moque de la morale (rationalizing reason). And for him right think- 
ing led directly to acceptance of Christianity as he understood it. He would 
conclude with Dante: “E la sua volontade é nostra pace”. Montaigne, in whose 
thought revealed religion played so small a part, would doubtless have preferred 
a formula with a touch of paganism: “Vous poursuivez la sagesse, 6 Mélampe! 
qui est la science de la volonté des dieux”,* for, as Villey remarks, “Montaigne 
est un chrétien qui construit une morale paienne”. But there is no evidence 
of hostility to religion in his work nor of his regarding it as an obstacle to the 
free working of his conscience. He would have been most distrustful of M. T.’s 
“égoisme transcendental”, for in it he would have sensed a cause of new discord. 


Benj. M. WoopsripGeE 
REED COLLEGE 


SOME STUDIES ON STENDHAL 


P. Jourda, Stendhal, raconté par ceux qui l’ont vu, Paris, Stock, 1931, 233 pp. 
Jules Marsan, Stendhal, Paris, Editions des Cahiers libres, 1932, 289 pp. 

André Le Breton, Le Rouge et le Noir de Stendhal, Paris, Mellottée, 1933, 326 
PPp- 


“Le Stendhal n’aura pas plus d’avenir que n’en aurait eu le nouveau 
Beyle .. .1” The date of the above malicious criticism is May 2, 1842. The 
author is Viennet, an insignificant pamphleteer posing as an enemy of Ro- 
manticism. The cause of his bitterness is the honor (negative, of course) be- 
stowed upon him by Beyle’s statement that M. Viennet “lacked sufficient in- 
telligence to comprehend the literary revolution which was going on around 

4M. de Guérin, Le Centaure. 

1]. P. Viennet, “Souvenirs”, Revue des Deux Mondes, ler juillet, 1929, p. 148. 
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his petty person”. Which goes to prove that no number of Chapelains, Frérons, 
Palissots or Viennets can stem the tide. The Stendhalian revival, begun about 
1850 as a result of an enthusiastic propaganda on the part of Prof. Jacquinet 
and some of his illustrious students like Taine, About, Sarcey and others, con- 
tinued its triumphal way through a maze of changing literary isms and vogues 
to our present day. 

However, the present chronicle is not concerned with Viennet, but with 
the little volume of P. Jourda in which Viennet’s statement is found. M. 
Jourda’s* Stendhal, raconté par ceux qui l’ont vu is an interesting literary 
album of opinions and characteristic apergus on Beyle’s personality and talent 
expressed by some of his contemporaries. The documents in the volume should 
prove of benefit to those who want to catch an intimate glimpse of Stendhal, 
the man rather than the /ittérateur. In it will be found opinions and remarks 
by such men as Mérimée, Goethe, Sainte-Beuve, Lamartine, Byron, Turgenieff 
and other great literary figures of the period who had the opportunity of seeing 
and judging Stendhal. One really should read the conversation between Stend- 
hal and Lamartine (pp. 91-96) in which Lamartine, the pious, offended by the 
atheistic buffooneries of Beyle, the cynic, praises, nevertheless, the work of 
Stendhal in the following words: “. . . je lui dis que j’avais lu avec charme presque 
tout ce qu’il avait écrit, et qu’excepté le cynisme antipathique 4 ma nature et 
athéisme inacceptable par mon esprit, j’avais tout goité de lui, méme le 
scepticisme...” This is an enlightening piece of eulogy which, added to those 
expressed by Balzac, Mérimée, Musset and Goethe, tends to show that, while 
Stendhal was unable to touch the lower part of the pyramid, he certainly man- 
aged to gain the esteem of those who, like himself, were destined to immortality. 

But no less interesting are the words of lesser friends and acquaintances of 
Beyle. Their statements cast light on the virtues and defects of a character 
whose delight was to conceal his nature under the guise of abortive cynicism 
and paradox. Somewhat illuminating, for instance, is L. Desroches’ psycho- 
logical conclusion in the Revue de Paris that Stendhal’s cynicism was due to his 
inferiority complex, the result of being too conscious of his ungainly looks. 
Lack of space prevents us from devoting more attention to other characteristic 
documents on Beyle; but we recommend the book since it is a valuable contri- 
bution to the ever-increasing biographical literature on Stendhal. 


% ob ob 


Stendhal, by Jules Marsan, is the publication of this professor’s lectures 
on Beyle, which were delivered at the University of Toulouse. The book, as 
M. Marsan tells us in his Avant propos, has no scientific pretentions. But not- 
withstanding this lack of profound research, M. Marsan succeeds in giving us 
an even and judicious interpretation of the highlights of Stendhal’s literarv 
career. Especially should one read the pages dealing with the development of 
Beyle’s Racine et Shakspeare. The author expounds intelligently herein the 
several ramifications and influences, both Italian and French, which determined 
the substance and direction of Stendhal’s Romanticism. The cause and evolu- 
tion of Beyle’s Romantic ideology and its relationship with the political doc- 

2M. Jourda is the author of the Etat présent des Etudes Stendhaliennes, (1930), and of 


many articles on Stendhal. He is also one of the collaborators of Champion’s editions of the 
complete works of Stendhal. 
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trines of the Italian patriots and with Shakspearean drama is adequately ex- 
plained (pp. 105-133). Inspired by the “patriotic” Romanticism of the Mi- 
lanese Manzoni and his friends, egged on by the rational liberalism of the salon 
of Delecluse in Paris and, finally, exasperated by the “reactionary classicism” 
of the academician Auger, Stendhal issued his well-known manifesto, not indeed 
in favor of Hugo’s Romantic drama but in exaltation of a national theatre 
which portrays, realistically and in prose, national, past and present passions. 

Interesting are also the two chapters dealing with the analysis of Le Rouge 
et le Noir and, above all, the pages treating the characterization of its main 
personages. M. Marsan evidently belongs to that category of intelligent Stend- 
halians, who can appreciate and love Stendhal without losing all sense of pro- 
portion and decorum. His Stendhal is a worth-while book. 


oa 


Le Rouge et le Noir de Stendhal by M. Le Breton is meant to be a “study 
and analysis” of Stendhal’s masterpiece. It is to be regretted that the author 
saw fit to devote half of his book to biographical details, which having been 
masticated over and over again, have lost their original taste, and add nothing 
to the sum total of our Stendhalian knowledge. It is also to be regretted that 
M. Le Breton summarily condemns or passes very lightly over everything that 
is not Le Rouge et le Noir or La Chartreuse de Parme. One may, of course, 
contend that M. Le Breton is entitled to his own opinion; only there are many 
who would prefer visiting Italy with Stendhal’s books on this beautiful land 
as their guides, rather than with Mme de Staél’s Corinne or Chateaubriand’s Ro- 
mantic effusions thereon. 

In fact, let any one who knows his Stendhal skip the first part of M. Le 
Breton’s book. Let him forget the third part, after he has finished the second; 
and, if he knows Le Rouge et le Noir well, he might just as well skip also the 
first chapter of the second part, which leaves only pages 203-286 of some 
value to the reader. 

M. Le Breton rightly calls Stendhal and Balzac the initiators of the realistic 
and modernistic novel. We agree with his conclusion that the simplicity and 
the impersonality of Beyle’s style add to the quality of the novel and that Le 
Rouge et le Noir is his best composed work. M. Le Breton finds Beyle’s por- 
traits admirable and praises his knowledge of small psychological facts which 
helped him in his complex characterizations. The author objects, perhaps 
rightly, — but also perhaps too strongly, — to the chapters dealing with 
Julien’s life in the seminary. But he mitigates his objection by concluding that 
any liberal’s appreciation of the robe might have been affected at a time (1828- 
1830) when the clericals were far from being above reproach. 

As a whole the author’s “analysis” of Le Rouge et le Noir is good enough, 
but in his “study” of it we think that he might have gone deeper. We do not 
say that his study is superficial, but only that it is more clear than penetrating. 
To use the terminology of some moderns: the author’s approach to the subject 
is horizontal rather than vertical. The biographical details, for instance, used 
and abused in the beginning of the book, might have been utilized in connec- 
tion with the study of psychological motives and reactions, in order to give 
us a profounder insight into the psychology of Stendhal’s personages, and a 
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more substantial exposition of the social and political conditions, which affected 
their psychology and especially that of the protagonist. 

After granting the literary excellence and the social importance of Le 
Rouge et le Noir, M. Le Breton finds its moral value doubtful, not because it 
appeals to the lower senses, (the author grants that it is devoid of all sensual 
appeal) but because it “risks the falsification and the corruption of the minds”. 
And all this because the author believes that Stendhal loves “ce petit sournois, 
ce petit fourbe de Julien” and makes a hero out of him — a “hero when he 
seduces a virtuous and sweet woman, a hero when he seduces a young girl, the 
daughter of his benefactor . . .” (p. 285). We can oppose his conclusion here 
by insisting that Julien is not portrayed by Stendhal as a specialist in the art of 
seduction. Let us remember that both women in the novel do not exactly play 
an entirely passive réle. Especially is this true of Mlle de la Mole in the passage 
quoted by M. Le Breton himself, in which she admits her guilt to her father: 
“C’est moi,” she says, “je l’avoue en rougissant 4 mon meilleur ami . . . c’est 
moi qui un jour au jardin lui ai serré le bras” (p. 182). Mlle de la Mole is the 
first one to make advances, the first one to squeeze his arm, the first one to 
invite him to her room. But we will not insist on the moral “whitewashing” 
of Julien. Yet, even if we agree with M. Le Breton that Sorel is an immoral 
monster, an abject Tartuffe, a veritable anti-hero, must we accuse Stendhal 
of immorality because he dared sympathize occasionally with his literary hero? 
We say occasionally, because we will not grant that Stendhal approves toda 
corde of all of Julien’s actions. There are several passages in which he con- 
demns Julien’s irrational ambition and deplores his tendencies to rationalize 
always his feelings and sentiments. Julien is a psychological study of the 
struggle between his heroic ambition and his love. The social conditions of 
the reign of Charles X serve as an important background for the moulding and 
developing of this psychological conflict. Julien’s downfall is not the exposi- 
tion of the theme of Vigny’s Chatterton, the tragedy of the artist, nor that of 
his Moise, the tragedy of the truly superior, as M. Le Breton seems to imply, 
since he tells us that Stendhal looks upon Julien as a “truly superior individual”; 
it is the tragedy of a “superior fool”, who, in his struggle for power, allowed his 
“willed” ambition to get the upperhand of his sentimental nature. And it 
would not be paradoxical to say that Julien is sentimental; his intellectual 
Tartuffism is a defense-mechanism. One could even say that Julien excites a 
blending of the emotions of admiration and pity in us, as do Raskolnikov 
and Stavroguin of Dostoyevsky. 

M. BrussaLy 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


VICTOR HUGO’S METHOD OF CREATION 


Marc Blanchard, “Marie-Tudor,” Essais sur les Sources du Drame avec des notes 
inédites de Victor Hugo, Paris, Boivin, 1934, 396 pp., 30 fr. 
In this masterful work, the writer accomplishes the ordinary analysis of 
established sources, but, at the same time, ventures with surprisingly sure pace 
into that more delicate realm of synthetic representation of a great author’s 
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mental habits as he sits down to write. Hugo is not pictured merely as one who 
has obtained information which he uses, but as a man who gropes his way from 
one notation to another, till he evolves, in the depths of his mind, the finished 
work of art. Here is a higher criticism with a vengeance, a critical process 
which does not appraise the work, but instead deftly probes into the author’s 
contacts and readings and permits us to see how the work of art takes form in 
his consciousness. From this point of view, M. Blanchard’s study can be pro- 
claimed as epoch-making. 

This critic chose wisely for his psycho-analytic marvel because he found 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fond Victor Hugo, MS. 35, pp. 126-150) a 
precious assortment of notes in Hugo’s hand which contained historical cita- 
tions, reminders, references, details, jotted at random, and which M. Blanchard 
rearranges in the natural sequence of the final play. Some of these notes were 
published by Hugo himself in the edition of Marie Tudor (1837), merely as a 
sample of the extensive preparatory process to which he submitted himself be- 
fore letting his Muse dictate. Hugo’s bibliographical list contains 37 entries 
of books consulted by him, all of which M. Blanchard has read through in order 
to extract from them the actual sections which the poet finally used directly, 
or which presumably left enough impression on his mind to enter more subtly 
into his play. This analysis is pushed with marvelous finesse and completeness, 
almost giving the uncanny illusion that we are peering over Hugo’s shoulder 
as he reads and ponders. In addition, M. Blanchard evaluates other general 
sources not listed by Hugo in his MS, yet of which he must have been conscious, 
such as Schiller’s play on Mary Stuart and Scott’s Kenilworth. Nothing 
seems to have been omitted that might possibly have met the gaze of Hugo and 
left some impress which finally found expression in his play. Works in English 
which Hugo preferably read in translation, works in Spanish which he read 
directly, youthful souvenirs of his early life in Spain, works in French, all come 
under the efficient scrutiny of M. Blanchard. Where he is not sure he frankly 
says so, and where the borrowings or similarities are striking, he compares 
sources and text with convincing accuracy. 

The result of this careful process is to make us realize with deep respect 
the painstaking preparation of Hugo before beginning his work. His actual 
borrowings are far fewer in number than his MS notations, and these even more 
strikingly fewer than his careful readings in the sources. Into the maze of the 
poet’s intricate vagaries in the process of creation, M. Blanchard picks his way 
with a deftness and security that can arouse only the deepest admiration of his 
scholarly method in such a hazardous enterprise. In a sense, the critic here 
retraces the multifarious roads and paths which lead backward from the finished 
work of art to the variegated sources with which the poet began. 


In such a review as this it would be futile to attempt to list the numerous 
findings of M. Blanchard. He has even sought the poet’s library signatures 
for books borrowed during this creative period from the Arsenal and elsewhere. 
Each element in the finished play — the proper names, the sketching of char- 
acter, the action, the realistic details, costume, every one of these essential and 
secondary components of the completed work receives from M. Blanchard’s 
study an illumination which clarifies, explains, and above all brings into start- 
ling relief Hugo’s method of creation. 
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One cannot leave this critical study of sources without a greater reverence 
for Hugo, and, at the same time, without a tribute of respectful admiration for 
M. Blanchard’s achievement. He had already met with wide appreciation of his 
thesis, La Campagne et ses Habitants dans ’'CGEuvre d’Honoré de Balzac 
(Champion, 1931). This additional study consecrates the growing reputation 
of a young scholar whose accomplishment seems all the more notable when it is 
realized that he is blind and that his wife, Doris, lends him her eyes. From this 
beautiful union, other significant works may be awaited. 


Harry Kurz 
Knox COLLEGE 


MALLARME AS A JOURNALIST 


S. A. Rhodes, Stéphane Mallarmé, La Derniére Mode. With an Introduction, 
New York, Publications of the Institute of French Studies, Inc., (1933), 
107 pp. 


It was Mallarmé’s avowed intention to “donner un sens plus pur aux mots 
de la tribu”, that is, he wished to revivify and refreshen every word which 
human practice and intercourse had rendered common, coarse and trite — truly 
a poet’s undertaking. But when it is pushed to excess, when it becomes the 
only aim of art, one cannot but come to grief. A word, if it is to be alive at 
all, needs contact with the crowd. The punishment meted out to whoever 
removes it from the masses, in order to preserve it among the literati, is sterility. 

I see Mallarmé as a jeweller in front of a desk, full of precious stones. 
Armed with tweezers, he picks his words up, one by one, and turns them over 
and over under the quiet and even blaze of artificial light; he examines each 
one to see how well and on how many sides it sparkles; he polishes its every 
facet, lays it down alongside of the others and then steps back to see how they 
harmonize — a process which he repeats many times. Finally, he proceeds to 
string the words into a necklace, like stones, or to weave them into a fabric. 
Whence it is that his writings sparkle harmoniously, but, if you touch them, 
it is not a dewy freshness you feel, but rather, a stony coldness. They are lawns 
of pearls, diamonds, rubies, opals and schists, but nothing will ever grow on 
them. You may throw on them any seed you wish, but it will not sprout. 
Therefore, you feel inclined to turn away from all that splendor and roam 
through fields covered with the mud and malodorous, but fertile mire left by 
some flood, where a mere whiff of Spring wind, charged with invisible seeds 
and germs, is enough to cover them with all sorts of green. 

Mallarmé was once put alongside of Verlaine. Mallarmé and Verlaine! Two 
men and two poets far removed from each other. Verlaine, who swayed in the 
wind of every passion, sang of all his miseries and joys; light and carefree, he 
was a man of the street and not the dweller in an ivory tower. He was, in a 
certain sense, a great minstrel, full of charm, exuberance, and generosity. Even 
to this day, the echo of his natural rhythms is heard through the works of the 
young poets. Mallarmé, on the contrary, was a sound without reverberation, 
a sound in the void, a sound that died out immediately upon being released in 
the air, a sound which evoked no echoes. He is the master of the impotent, 
of all those who think that art means only and exclusively effort and patience. 
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We cannot warm to Mallarmé’s character — English, cold, detached. There 
is little humanity in him. We admire what he does, as we would an arabesque. 
An art which so much lacks corporeality, evidence, and immediate sensibility 
is understood by our intellect, but rejected by our imagination and abominated 
by our hearts. Unlike the immovable and serene Mallarmé (but his was a 
serenity unacquainted with storms), poor Verlaine, with his street-women and 
aksinth, moves us, seizes us, makes us feel his wretchedness, his unhappiness, his 
bewilderment, even his guilt, if you wish, but also his humanity. Mallarmé 
is a statue, and statues know no sin — nor can they arouse love. 

Mallarmé was once a journalist, and the editor of a women’s fashion 
magazine, to boot! On second thought, it was the only kind of journalism a 
man, who felt the spell of rouge-bespattered cheeks more than that of the flush 
of youth, could exercise. The decadent charm of barber-shop heads and of 
mannequins, the artifice of dresses and coiffures, the coquetry of pearl trinkets 
and ear-rings, the erotic taste of pump buckles, the static and crystallized art 
of the tailor, could not but appeal to Mallarmé, who, in fact, showed himself 
to be a great connoisseur of them. La Derniére Mode (the first issue appeared 
on Sept. 6, 1874) was entirely edited, — and I should also say composed, — 
by Mallarmé, from the society-page and the analysis of fashions, to the ad and 
recipe pages. The literary contributions of short-stories, verses, etc., were, 
considering the times, excellent: Théodore de Banville, Coppée, Zola, etc., — 
the best in France and of his friends. But, as regards the general spirit of the 
review, — always the work of an intelligent editor — it was supplied by 
Mallarmé himself. He endeavored to raise the tone and value of every section 
of the periodical, be it either the description of a woman’s ensemble, penned 
with purity of language and precision of words, or the classified ads them- 
selves, into which creeps a note of poetry and color. 

Here, for example, we have the bleu-réve material: “Every one of us, 
without knowing it, has dreamed of such an ensemble as this. Only M. Worth 
[a famous tailor who paid for his advertisements] has been able to create an 
ensemble light as our dreams. Just imagine a long, flowing, silk-gown of the 
most ideal azure, of that azure so pale, with reflections of opal, which some- 
times lines the hems of clouds. . .” 

And here we have an announcement of railroad excursions at reduced rates. 
We are in August, and Paris could not be better characterized: ‘Paris opens 
its gates on all its horizons and goes forth. The foreigner and the provincial 
take advantage of this gate-opening to come, in groups, to admire some vestige 
of Parisian splendor, which vies with the August sun. . .” 

The time-table follows. Or else: “Stations. Travel, a word only yesterday 
full of spell, while today it seems we are looking for its distant and lost mean- 
ing. But how many exceptions, however! At the end of October, in Nor- 
mandy, which, like Pritanny, is covered by the railroads of the West, and in 
Ardennes, which are in the East, one goes hunting . . .” 

The poet, who had sung of 

“la grace des choses fanées”, 
felt fully the poetry of ephemeral things — of the scarf which, having been 
rumpled on an evening of love, will never again be worn by the lady; of the 
bills-of-fare found in a pocket together with the withered petals of a rose; of 
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the name of a danseuse who enjoyed the popularity of an opera-season. A 
week’s or a fortnight’s immortality renders all such things fit for the im- 
mortality of a newspaper or magazine, — the waltz on the music-page of 
which, if it catches the fancy of the young lady of the house, will, perhaps, 
be open on her piano to enjoy an additional day or two of immortality. 

But the magazine so edited by Mallarmé was too refined to last; he was 
able to edit only a few issues as he wished to, and then it was passed on to a 
woman, who, perhaps, never realized the importance of this attempt by a poet 
who wished to create a periodical for dreamers, in which the events, — and, 
for that matter, all events, — should be examined in the artificial light of a 
poetic ideal. 

There was another light, but Mallarmé did not see it: the plain day-light 
which illumines reality and our periodicals, which are also reality. 

a + ob 

The review has found in Dr. Rhodes a scholar and an editor; an intelligent 
scholar and an accurate editor. (I have, however, been unable to collate his 
text, except with my own notes). 

Here we pose the question: Do we have the right to enter a genius’ work- 
shop, to take his abandoned tools, the plans and projects he failed to carry out, 
his attempts — the shavings and scrappings, as it were, of genius, — and show 
them to the public? The answer has long since been given: yes, all that relates 
to a genius is of interest, even his unsuccessful attempts. Of course, we must 
place such things in their, proper place; we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the genius left them aside. In the present instance, however, we are concerned 
with writings which Mallarmé himself had made public, even though he did 
not see fit to republish them afterwards in book-form. 

Mr. Rhodes’ work is, therefore, praiseworthy. He has exhumed not a mere 
curiosity, but something more: one of the constituting elements of Mallarmé’s 
physiognomy. 

Even in his journalistic venture Mallarmé was unlucky. Just think how 
many duchesses today would subscribe to a Derniére Mode, edited by Paul 
Valéry — the only one today who could emulate Mallarmé! 

G. PREZZOLINI 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BELGIAN CHRONICLE 
GEORGES VIRRES 


EORGES VIRRES does not dedicate his books to individuals; the reason 
(5: to be found, I think, at the beginning of Sous les Yeux et dans le Coeur, 

the work in which, more than in any other, he has put himself. “Jécris”, 
he says, “‘parce que les choses et les gens d’ici me font déborder le coeur, parce 
que mes yeux retrouvent une fraicheur de jeunesse en face des tableaux per- 
pétuellement renouvelés de ma Campine, parce que l’écrivain que j’avais révé 
d’étre, en demeurant fidéle a ses origines, obéit sans doute 4 Dieu... Et comme 
tout me vient d’eux et de notre région, ma dédicace se résume dans ces tendres 
mots: A la Campine, toujours.” He feels that he himself as well as the rude 
peasants from whom his inspiration comes have been moulded by the soil itself: 
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“Le paysage a une influence si profonde sur les étres! Les Ames s’apparient sans 
le savoir 4 la couleur morale d’une atmosphére, et c’est pourquoi, jadis, quand les 
campagnes restaient livrées 4 elles-mémes, isolées avec leurs forces sourdes, au 
fond des plaines, c’est pourquoi respiraient ici une vie secréte, une ardeur cachée, 
que trop de nouveaux venus, trop de passants étrangers, ont a jamais déchirées”. 

There is a certain melancholy in the last words, a suggestion that the 
author feels himself the champion of a lost cause. At least he will erect a 
monument to the past by painting the traditional Campine. What, then, are 
his own cherished ideals? He is a pillar of the Catholic Church and an ardent 
supporter of national unity, with strong convictions in favor of intellectual 
communion with France. He will resist the rising tide of materialism which 
accompanies our scientific era, and stress needs of the human heart which no 
machinery can satisfy; he feels himself the link between the Flemish-speaking 
town, of which he has for years been bourgmestre and the great nation to the 
south. Yet, he is primarily an artist; and his political and religious views are 
not intruded upon our attention. We learn them incidentally as we survey the 
province of Limbourg through his eyes. His purpose is to give a well-rounded 
picture of the old Campine and of its inhabitants: hence, frenzied passion, up- 
roarious farce, smiling humour, fervent piety and a deep sense of supernatural 
forces which was once at least a part of daily existence, are found side by side 
in all his writing, and nowhere more strikingly than in the volume of remi- 
niscences, Sous les Yeux et dans le Coeur (1925). 

I have spoken elsewhere of the early works of Virrés.1 Here I would ex- 
amine briefly his last novel, La Route imprévue (1933), and a new edition 
(1934) of one which critics are agreed in holding as his masterpiece, La Bruyére 
ardente. The first is a calmly realistic study of bourgeois life in a small town 
and takes its place beside Les Gens de Tiest (1903) and Le Coeur timide 
(1912); the second, similar in inspiration to L’Inconnu tragique (1906), por- 
trays the truculence and ardent passions of villagers and peasants. 

The most marked originality of La Route imprévue is that, in a study of 
intricate inferiority complex, it sedulously avoids the jargon of contemporarv 
psychology which may well be unintelligible tomorrow. And the plot vies 
with the style in simplicity; drama there is, but it barely reaches the surface. 
Lucien Herval, just graduated from the lyceum conducted by the naive Pepinist 
Fathers, seems formed by nature expressly to uphold the device of his highly 
respected family: modus in rebus. But he feels distinctly at a disadvantage in 
the sophisticated modern world. His teachers were in despair at the languid 
way in which he recited his réle in a play; he supinely allows his sweetheart 
to be carried off from under his nose and regrets his loss ever afterward. At 
the university eye-strain prevents him from pursuing his studies; and he at- 
tempts, awkwardly enough, to unshackle himself in the company of pleasure- 
loving idlers. His timidity makes him a laughing-stock; and his efforts to 
imitate his comrades end in bitter disillusion. While still in tutelage, he receives 
a large legacy which seems to open brilliant possibilities, but his haste to act 
in his own right throws him, against his better judgment, into the hands of 
usurers. At the end he is caught in a disgraceful affair involving minors. His 


1 Vide Le Roman Belge Contemporain, Publ. of the Institute of French Studies, New York, 
1932. 
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one desire is to leave the town where he cannot maintain the honorable position 
always held by his family. Here he is pleading with the judge: “Il se peignit 
comme il avait révé d’étre, il confessa ses faiblesses, ne cacha rien de sa vie, 
cette vie qu'il aurait voulu maintenir sur le plan d’une inflexible honorabilité 
et qui l’avait entrainé, sans qu’il se rendit compte du chemin parcouru. Chaque 
jour l’avait insidieusement rapproché de la catastrophe finale. Et, dans un 
grand cri, il jeta devant son accusateur les supplications d’une 4me aux abois.” 

Has Lucien learned by experience? At the end he reflects on the interpre- 
tation given to the family motto by his sister who has joined a convent: “On 
n’exagére jamais dans le sens du bien, on ne va jamais trop loin de ce cété.” 
Yet the closing words of the story seem to refute any optimism: “Et le cours 
de la vie glissait, comme toujours, vers son imprévisible avenir.” Virrés is too 
sincere a realist to prognosticate anything. 

Lucien is drawn with keen insight and severe objectivity. We have his 
actions, with occasional judgments passed on them by himself. He is far from 
being sympathetic at any time, yet so human that most readers will recognize 
something of themselves in him. A lad like many others, remarked the author 
at the start. 

There are a large number of minor characters, most of them breathing 
with life. The girls are the least successful as in the great majority of works 
of fiction. The author remarks of the uncle and guardian of his hero that he 
had always felt his faculties paralyzed in the presence of his niece. Many a 
novelist will agree with him. Convention forbids, in the portraying of young 
girls, the play of the slightly mocking humor which contributes so much to 
the charm of the other characters of Virrés. Here, for instance, is the superior 
of Saint-Pépin, as he appears at a banquet offered in his honor: “Celui-ci avait 
ce que les potaches appelaient irréverencieusement une bonne balle. Des yeux 
rieurs répandaient la gaité sur ses joues dodues, et au-dessous d’un nez assez 
large, la bouche un peu gourmande et qui ne proférait jamais de paroles irritées, 
complétait une physionomie plaisante. II lui était arrivé de flanquer l’un ou 
l’autre polisson 4 la porte de son établissement, en riant aux éclats. La colére 
se manifestait chez lui sous cette forme. II aimait 4 se passer la main dans ses 
cheveux et en gardait une coiffure déjetée qui allait avec son aspect bon enfant. 
Cet homme joyeux attaqua impéteusement le menu dés l’entrée, et il levait te 
coude d’un ample geste, n’attrapant un air sérieux qu’au moment ov il humait 
son verre.” 

There is plenty of characterization of this sort, tinged with indulgent 
irony; and it alone suffices to make the book one to which the reader returns 
with pleasure and profit. 

In turning again the pages of the volume, I become aware that the term 
inferiority complex is not once used. This makes me question my interpretation 
of the hero; quite possibly Virrés would call it the portrait of a Laodicean. 
Yet, perhaps, the difference is not so great after all. In any case the book is 
marked by a psychological subtlety as unpretentious as realistic. 

La Bruyére ardente is a tragic pastoral drama in which the rugged land- 
scape is so reflected in the characters as to become itself an actor. The nearest 
parallel in English is Hardy’s Return of the Native. The plot centers around 
the antipathy between the village of Roek and its hamlet, Botsem. The latter, 
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under the leadership of an unscrupulous politician, is intriguing for autonomy. 
Typical scenes of life in the Campine are sketched with vivid realism; the minor 
personnages furnish occasion for humorous portrayal; all this serves to throw 
into relief the passionate amours of the protagonists: Manus, son of the bourg- 
mestre of Roek; his betrothed, Mina; and Julie, sister of the boss of Botsem. 
Manus is controlled by violent surges of instinct; he typifies the forces of nature 
in virgin soil. Mina, who seems to have stepped into life from one of Memling’s 
paintings, — Virrés is keenly alive to the mystic strain among rustics, — sub- 
dues for a time his ardent temperament by her delicate charm. She spends hours 
in contemplating her crucifix and in meditating on the sacrifice of Christ for 
humanity’s sake. At the end she gives her own life to save her faithless lover 
and to restore peace in her native village. Julie is the Walkyrie, the feminine 
counterpart of Manus. Hence, we hardly glimpse her, save in her baneful influ- 
ence on him after she unchains, in an instant, his riotous passion. 

The story is told with admirable restraint, throughout. Dramatic scenes 
unroll in rapid succession, starkly outlined in suggestive strokes which leave 
much to the reader’s imagination. Art, for Virrés, lies in evocation, gained by 
the suppression of all but the skeleton. He has combined in this short novel 
unforgettable regionalistic scenes with a symbolism which transforms a village- 
quarrel into significant human tragedy. 


Benj. M. WoopsripGE 
Reep COLLEGE 


ITALIAN LITERARY QUARTERLY 


T constitutes a regrettable task, indeed, to record the demise of that ex- 
if cellent literary journal, Pégaso, whose publication was suspended in the 

Summer of 1933. Why did not some modern Maecenas save the publica- 
tion? As a tribute, may we recall here a few facts relative to its short, but 
useful, polemic life. The Pégaso was launched (Florence, 1929) with material 
of a polemic nature as an attack against the spirit or “domination of criticism 
on literary production (spirit of Croce).” It was of interest to note that the 
vitality and freshness that characterized the first issues suffered no marked, 
subsequent dilution, and, thanks to the preéminence of the contributors and 
quality of the contributions, the magazine acquired taste, versatility and vigor. 
Its articles of controversial nature, notably, Giovanni Papini’s “This Literature 
of Ours”, served to push the review quickly to the fore. It was favored as 
representative of Italy’s intellectuals and men of letters. Much of its success 
was due, as we have stated heretofore, to the eclectic personality of its editor 
and founder, Ugo Ojetti. 

An intricate and interesting play, Trovarsi (To Find One’s Self; Monda- 
dori, Milan), was a signal success for the distinguished Sicilian dramatist, Luigi 
Pirandello, notwithstanding the fact that there is now a militant reactionary 
spirit against the Pirandellian formula for dramatic composition.1 Though 
Pirandello, in this play, approaches his well-known problem from a slightly 
different angle, it is still consonant with his paradox of self-identity. The 
author develops his thesis through the medium of an actress who, after having 


1See THe Romanic Review, “The Theatrical Crisis in Italy”, Vol. XXV, No. 1, Jan. 
1934. 
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created many characters with definite identity, — let us say, the fixed universal 
character, — ends up by not being able to establish her own identity. She is 
at the mercy of the infinite twists of destiny, as we all are (the Pirandello 
idea), — destiny, this variable factor in life that changes one’s character not 
once a day, nay, a thousand times. This philosophical point of view admits 
no fixity in the existence of the human being. If we accept this Pirandellian 
axiom, and if we like the piéce 4 thése variety of theatre, then we could accept 
this play with enthusiasm. But following the usual conception of what drama 
should be for the theatre, this work must be definitely relegated to the depart- 
ment of philosophy. This play, typical of any Pirandellian creation, is poetry; 
it is thought, it is humor, it is all that, — and still it is not stage-drama. 

In Periferia (Bompiani, Milan) Paola Masino contributed one of the out- 
standing books of fiction during the 1933 season. It is a book of sketches about 
children and intended, as must have been the author’s purpose, principally for 
them. Yet the question arises as to how brilliant a child of ten or eleven must 
be to understand the main stream of the complex fancy and the symbolic 
prattle that mark the high points of the book. In this connection, a recent 
observation we made on Giuseppe Fanciulli’s Le meglio ore se ne vanno, is easily 
applicable to the present volume: “All summed up, these sketches offer a specu- 
lation in the mind of the reviewer as to how far they can hold the attention 
of the child. There is little composite story, and, indeed, too little action [in 
this case, a child’s normal activity] to captivate its fancy”. We must say that 
the children taking part in Masino’s geometric playground, the periphery of a 
city’s suburb, are all of the hyper-precocious type, bordering almost on the ab- 
normal. There is one who plans a murder, one who tries to commit suicide 
with a book-strap, one who propogates a problem 4 la Pirandello (see chapter 
Ill). And, best of all, there is one who, saturated in Shakespeare, tries to pro- 
duce Hamlet! These children are very interesting, to be sure; but, interesting 
to the adult. The book, as a matter of fact, is destined to be read extensively 
by mature people; they will need to muster up attention as well as intelligence 
to understand the subtle humor it contains. They will need, also, an uncom- 
mon amount of sensibility to appreciate the delicate touch of poetry that per- 
meates its atmosphere. If this point of view be accepted, then one can easily 
see why the publication was crowned with the “Viareggio Prize”, and why it 
stands out with distinction in the 1933 output. 


A recommendable volume of poetry is to be found in Ulrico Arnaldi’s La 
gioia di pensare (The Joy of Thinking; Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, Milano- 
Roma). The poet here does not mince his idiom. Neither style nor technique 
dominates the thought. Built along honest introspection, the volume is replete 
with sincerity of feeling. Tantamount in the poet’s mind must have been 
thought, and the sincerity of expression accompanying the thought. Yet, in 
addition to this, poetry calls for a certain delicacy and suppleness as regards the 
language or style, if it is to attain an emotional, as well as a musical, value. 
The author, whether aware or unaware, in disregarding this essential, has not 
escaped a lurking pitfall: the danger of writing prose instead of poetry. This 
fault, however, does not appear too often. When it does, there is, fortunately, 
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the redeeming feature of genuineness and wholesomeness. The following lines 
best illustrate these points: 
“Se mi volgo alle spalle 
non vedo che ragioni di rimorso 
per il tempo perduto, 
non vedo che ragioni di rimpianto 
per il bene non fatto,......” (I consigli). 

Benign Francesco Chiesa, poet and man of letters hailing from Canton 
Ticino, offers delectable poems in La stellata sera (Starlit Night; Milan). They 
are couched in a meditative mood and reverie. All of Chiesa’s creations, the 
present poems not excluded, are synonymous with sobriety and benevolence. 
And if the lyrics in his last book lack a certain freshness and vigor, they possess, 
by contrast, autumnal reflections and coloring. 

Concluding our quarterly notes let us point out a volume of poems com- 
posed by F. T. Marinetti, better known as first and foremost exponent of the 
Futurist movement. I! fascino dell’ Egitto (Fascination of Egypt; Milan) 
contains poems, as the title suggests, on Egypt, the author’s birthplace. Com- 
posed on broad canvass and generous coloring, the volume presents a series of 
pictorial impressions, with “reality and life” constituting the /eitmotifs. In 
addition, the poems ring with a certain amount of Marinetti, the personalist. 

O. A. BonTEMPO 
City CoLiece, New York 


NOTES ON RUMANIAN NOVELS 


N. D. Cocea, Fecior de slugd, Roman, Editia a doua, Bucuresti, Editura “Cultura 

Nationala”, 1933, 430 pp. 

Colonel Hotnog’s servant, Stan, is the father of the hero, Tase Bojoceanu, 
alias Tanase Bojoc. How Tase succeeds in arriving at one of the highest offices 
of the Siguranta (The State Secret Police), and how he betrays the friendship 
of the Colonel’s nephew, Nelu Azan, by denouncing him as an accomplice of 
Communists, is the essence of the narrative. We witness a plot and discover 
characters drawn in bold lines. Yet the background is more of the political 
pamphlet. The author’s journalistic leanings change too often the perspective 
of The Servant’s Son. There is too much information and too many portraits, 
and even caricatures, of actual prominent living men. At times one wonders 
whether he is reading a novel or the accurate account of a brilliant reporter. 

Although Cocea’s style is scintillating and to the point, his work furnishes 
ample details to the student of contemporary Rumania only, but to the reader 
who seeks the logical creation of the artist, it offers less satisfaction. 


Ion Pas, Vesnicul invins, Roman, Bucuresti, Editura “Cugetarea”, 1933, 215 pp. 
Autobiographical, although told in the third person, The Eternal Victim 

is the confession of an idealist disappointed in love. Its lyricism permeates 

through impersonal descriptions of an idyl which turns into forgetfulness. 


Margareta and Nicu are two intellectuals who marry very young. Later, 
when Margareta realizes that life is a commonplace undertaking with simple 
duties and dull evenings, she decides to leave Nicu. At first, he is desperate 
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and drowns his sorrow in drink and the company of other failures in love, in 
business, in politics. The chapters, in which are described these night revelers, 
are most absorbing. It is “gay” Bucharest in the hours approaching dawn, the 
Bucharest which awakens with the clinking of glasses, soft music and dance, 
when the toiling Bucharest is fast asleep. It is the island of light, perfume, 
carousel and decay, in the midst of darkness and rest. Nicu feels that he is 
sinking deep into the mire. A last effort, and he is saved. He returns to 
normalcy, partakes again of refreshing work and cares. But during a vacation 
he meets Coca, a very young girl, a child who adores him and whose passion 
he mistakes for infatuation. He rejects her and the girl commits suicide. Why 
did this flower wither at his approach? And Bucharest night life swallows him 
up again... 

For those readers who must have an epilog, we may add reassuringly that 
the real Nicu is happily married again, has built himself a beautiful home in the 
outskirts of the Capital, and intends to enjoy it forever after. 


I. Peltz, Calea Vacdresti, Roman, Tomul I & II, Bucuresti, Editura “Cultura 

Nationala”, 1933, 228 +- 212 pp. 

Not very far from Calea Victoriei, the main street of Bucharest, Calea 
Vacéresti winds its way along a quarter which in other European cities is tra- 
ditionally called the Ghetto. In Rumania this name and institution have not 
taken root. There was never in its history a strict segregation of Jews, of the 
Western type. Hebrews and Gentiles mingle freely, more often friendly. The 
hospitality of the old principalities attracted the small Jewish merchants and 
handicraftsmen from Spain as well as from Eastern lands. Moreover, they were 
called to build up commerce and industry in an agricultural and pastoral com- 
monwealth. It was the task of the anti-Semitic ideas of the second half of the 
19th and the beginning of the 20th centuries to becloud the relations of the 
growing kingdom and its Jewish subjects. The inherent sympathy for the Jews 
of the Rumanian peasantry and intellectuals, however, seems to be at present an 
obstacle to the new racial theories. 

Peltz has chosen as a medium for his novel Calea Vacéresti, to show how 
one lives, loves and dies in this section of the Capital. And from the mass of 
people who dwell in poverty and want, there emerge several great characters,— 
great because of their sufferings. They cluster around Leah, the mother, grand- 
mother, and martyr. Her sons, daughters and grandchildren are the “heroes”. 
There was never a royal family more representative of its nation. They all 
perish in sickness, obscurity and death, except Ficu, the grandson who survives 
adversity, Ficu, the son of Leah’s daughter, Esther, the seamstress who is slowly 
dying of a cancer while day and night, at the sewing machine, she makes shirts 
to support the family. 


When after the War Rumania, in the throes of misery, experiences up- 
heavals, the finger of hatred points to Calea Vacaresti as the source of all the 
troubles. We witness an anti-Jewish demonstration in this neighborhood. Peltz 
shows the Christians in the same understanding manner, as he does his people. 
They are as poor and unfortunate as their would-be antagonists. The mis- 
led fail to locate the real seat of the causes of all social, economic and political 
evils. Peltz has indeed created a novel of marked artistic sincerity. 
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Victor Ion Popa, Velerim si Veler Doamne, Roman, Bucuresti, Editura “Cultura 

Nationala”, 1933, 351 pp. 

The Rumanian peasantry has tempted many a novelist, yet its artsitic 
interpretation is, so far, of its own lore,—ballads, tales and legends. Popa at- 
tempts the grandiose, especially in his pages in which the hero, Manlache, 
hungry for his rights, escapes his pursuers until justice is done. Manlache com- 
mitted a crime in a fit of jealousy and paid the penalty. Returning from the 
ocna (salt mine) where he served his ten years, he is confronted by the usual 
reactions: distrust of his neighbors and employer, desertion on the part of his 
wife. A murder in the vicinity piles new suspicions against Manlache, while 
he is being sought by the police, although innocent of this new accusation. In 
his wanderings and hidings we find the dramatic elements of an absorbing 
narrative. It is a pity that the tone subsides in the concluding chapters of the 
tragedy. 

Manlache finds the woman who may offer him his dream of dreams, an 
offspring for whom he is longing ever since he had met a little boy singing 
Velerim si Veler Doamne, the refrain of an ancestral song. Complications arise 
and the woman dies in child birth, and the child dies, too. A Russian soldier, 
stationed in the village during the War, attacks his dog, Firicel, and Manlache 
crushes the soldier to avenge it. Manlache is shot by an officer. 

Obviously, the plot becomes too involved and the treatment sketchy. The 
novel of the Rumanian villager of the Old Kingdom is yet to be written. 


LEON FERARU 
Lonc IsLanp UNIVERSITY 


VARIA 


EDUCATIONAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC—THE AMERICAN COUNCIL oF EpDu- 
CATION published on April 1 the results of its survey of the 79 American grad- 
uate schools known to be offering work for the Doctorate. In the field of 
Romance Languages 37 institutions, which had conferred 256 Doctorates in the 
period 1928-1932, were considered by a jury composed of the following persons: 
E. C. Armstrong, H. C. Berkowitz, B. P. Bourland, R. P. Bowen, S. H. Bush, 
A. G. Canfield, D. H. Carnahan, F. D. Cheydleur, G. Chinard, A. Coleman, 
F, A. G. Cowper, J. P. W. Crawford, G. I. Dale, E. P. Dargan, W. M. Dey, 
L. C. Durel, J. R. Effinger, A. M. Espinosa, M. Faure, P. B. Fay, A. Feuillerat, 
J. D. M. Ford, J. G. Fucilla, J. S. Galland, Eugénie Galloo, C. Gauss, J. L. Gerig, 
G. C. Glascock, C. H. Grandgent, A. L. Guérard, G. L. Hamilton, W. S. 
Hendrix, E. H. Hespelt, J. M. Hill, U. T. Holmes, R. E. House, T. A. Jenkins, 
S. T. Leavitt, I. C. Lecompte, F. B. Luquiens, L. McClintock, K. McKenzie, J. 
F. Mason, S. G. Morley, T. E. Oliver, E. W. Olmsted, A. L. Owen, J. A. Ray, 
R. E. Rockwood, A. de Salvio, R. Schevill, A. Schinz, C. Searles, J. Seronde, 
W. H. Shelton, W. P. Shepard, H. E. Smith, H. A. Smith, S. A. Smith, A. G. 
Solalinde, A. G. H. Spiers, N. L. Torrey, G. W. Umphrey, J. Van Horne, J. 
Warshaw, E. H. Wilkins, E. B. Williams, C. H. C. Wright, B. E. Young, C. D. 
Zdanowicz. The above jury approved, by a majority vote, the following 22 
institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for work leading to the Doctorate 
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in Romance Languages, starring those which it considered most distinguished: 
Brown University, Bryn Mawr College *Columbia Univ., Cornell Univ., *Har- 
vard Univ., (Radcliffe College), *Johns Hopkins Univ., New York Univ., 
Northwestern Univ., Ohio State Univ., *Princeton Univ., Stanford Univ., 
*Univ. of California, *Univ. of Chicago, Univ. of Illinois, Univ. of Iowa, Univ. 
of Michigan, Univ. of Minnesota, Univ. of North Carolina, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Univ. of Texas, Univ. of Wisconsin, *Yale Univ.—TuHe Betcian Peri- 
opicaL, L’Avant Poste, published in its Feb.-Mch., 1934, issue an article en- 
titled ““A Propos de Descartes” (pp. 24-29) analyzing in detail and commenting 
upon Prof. B. M. Woodbridge’s “The Discours de la Méthode and the Spirit 
of the Renaissance”, which appeared in the Romanic Review (XXIV, April- 
June, 1933, pp. 136-142).—La Casa pve Las Espanas, 435 W. 117th St., 
New York, was opened formally on Feb. 21, by President Butler, Sr. Juan 
Francisco de Cardenas, the Spanish Ambassador, and Prof. F. de Onis, Director 
of the Casa, according to the New York Times of Feb. 22. Mrs. Frederic S. 
Lee, the principal donor of the house, was awarded at the same time a medal 
and the Order of Isabella the Catholic, conferred by the Spanish Government. 
The building, a four-story structure, has been remodeled in the 16th-century 
Spanish style through a joint gift of Mrs. Lee, the Spanish Government and 
Columbia University. It will house the Instituto de las Espafias, which was 
founded in 1920 by the Department of Romance Languages of Columbia, in 
céoperation with the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, La Junta 
para Ampliacién de Estudios, Institute of International Education and several 
Spanish universities.—-YALE announced, on Feb. 26, the establishment of three 
foreign language centres, viz., Les Thélémites, El Centro Espafiol and La Sala 
Italiana. The Italian Government donated more than 300 books to the latter.— 
AWARDS OF FELLOwsHIPS AND Grants. Among the 40 Fellowships announced 
by the Guggenheim Memorial Foundation on April 1, only one, which was 
awarded to Prof. G. Atkinson of Amherst, was in the Romance field. Of the 
8 Fellowships awarded by the C. R. B. Educational Foundation on March 3, one 
went to Dr. Florence Edler, Research Associate of the Medieval Academy of 
America, “to study medieval economic history in the Belgian archives”, and 
another to Dr. E. C. Stillman, of Michigan, “to continue his preparation of a 
history of Belgian literature”. Of the 12 awards announced on April 7 by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, two were made in the Romance field, 
viz., to W. T. Pattison (Ph.D., Harvard), Asst. Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Wesleyan, and to Harcourt Brown (Ph.D., Columbia). Casa Italiana 
announces the following fellowships and prizes: The Balbo Crociera Atlantica 
Fellowship for a teacher of Italian; a new fellowship for a student of Italian 
graduated from Barnard; the Duse Fellowship of the Italy America Society; five 
trips to Italy for teachers of Italian, five for college students and five for high 
school students; 200 medals for qualifying high school students and a number 
ot books for outstanding college students—Harvarp announced, on March 
18, forty-two research awards, among the recipients of which were Prof. J. D. 
M. Ford, “for copying and printing Leonard Nunes’ Chronicle of John de 
Castro”, and P. H. Harris, “for publication of letters and documents in the 
Guicciardini archives, Marigny correspondence and Orsini di Pitigliano archives 
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in Florence”.—DecoraTions conferred recently by foreign countries upon 
American scholars include the following: Chevaliers of the Legion of Honor of 
France, Pres. F. B. Robinson of City College, Philip Ogden, Prof. of Romance 
Languages in the Univ. of Cincinnati and R. G. Kent, Prof. of Comparative 
Philology in the Univ. of Pennsylvania; Comendador de la Ordén de Isabel la 
Catélica of Spain, Jacob Warshaw, Prof. of Spanish in the Univ. of Missouri.— 
Pror. RENE Jasinski, of the Univ. of Lille, was Visiting Professor at the Univ. 
of Buffalo during the past Spring Session —THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT pre- 
sented to the Univ. of Virginia on March 30 two Yorktown Medals to be award- 
ed to two outstanding students in French and history—AN EDUCATIONAL 
EXHIBIT, consisting of wood-carving, sculpture, basketry and cameo and coral 
carvings made by students in the manual arts in Italian schools, was presented 
to New York University on Feb. 8 by Minister Piero Parini of the Italian For- 
eign Office —THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERI- 
ca will hold its 9th Seminar in Mexico during July 10-30. The 9 round-tables 
will discuss the Arts and Crafts, Music and Dance, Literature, Social and Eco- 
nomic Problems and Archaeology of Mexico, Inter-American Relations, Mexi- 
can Folk, Indian Question and History of Mexico. Eliz. Wallace, Professor- 
Emeritus of Romance Languages in the Univ. of Chicago, will direct the litera- 
ture group.—THe Late Gen. W. B. Parsons’ collection of several thousand 
volumes on the history and development of engineering was donated to the N. 
Y. Public Library on March 14. Among the incunabula contained in the collec- 
tion are Valurius, De re metallica (Verona, 1483), Albertus, De re aedificatoria 
(Florence, 1485), Polydorus Vergil, De inventoribus (Venice, 1498) and a 
first edition in the original vellum binding of Euclid’s Geometry (Venice, 
1482).—THe Lrsrary oF CONGRESS announced on April 3 that it has now 
in its files more than 1,000,000 separate films of books and MSS belonging to 
European libraries and museums. The library also has several million photo- 
graphic copies of “scholars” raw material”, according to Dr. T. P. Martin of the 
Manuscripts Division—A CoLLEcTION of more than 6,000 autograph letters 
and documents of leaders of France from 1805 to 1814, from the archives of 
Prince Eugéne de Beauharnais, as well as 22,800 letters, State documents, mili- 
tary reports and other papers concerning the vice-royalty of Prince Eugéne in 
Italy, 1805-14, were purchased on March 1 in London by a New York dealer.— 
A 15TH CENTURY FRENCH ILLUMINATED MS, “Book of Hours”, with 12 large 
miniatures, was sold in New York on April 5 for $725.—THE METROPOLITAN 
MusEeuM oF ArT announced, on March 10, the acquisition of a collection of 
Venetian woodcut books which trace virtually every step of importance in the 
development of illustration in Venice from its beginning to 1599.—THE Mext- 
CAN GOVERNMENT issued, on March 1, facsimiles of the Oaxaca Codex, con- 
taining some 30 documents dealing with history, astronomy, religion and virtu- 
ally all aspects of Mexican Indian life, edited by L. G. Obregén and L. G. 
Ceballos. All of them are in the form of pictographs, and some consist of ap- 
peals against Martin Cortez (1532-89), son of the Conquistador, who lived in 
Mexico from 1562 to 1566 and was accused of extortion. While the best col- 
lections of Indian codices outside of Mexico are to be found in the American 
Museum of Natural History, N. Y., Peabody Museum, Baltimore, Bodleian 
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Library, Oxford, and Library of Vienna, it was not until recent years that they 
had been deciphered.—Georces DouTREPONT, Prof. of French Literature at the 
Univ. of Louvain, celebrated last year his 40th anniversary as head of the 
Section de Philologie Romane, which he founded in codperation with Baron 
Bethune. In honor of the occasion, his pupils and friends plan to present to 
him this June a self-portrait executed by the artist J.-J. Damien of Hasselt. 
M. Doutrepont is widely known for his monumenta! Littérature francaise 4 
la cour des Ducs de Bourgogne (1909) and his more recent Les Types popu- 
laires de la Littérature frangaise (2 vols.). The Romanic REviEW expresses 
warmest congratulations to this distinguished scholar as well as to his learned 
collaborator, Baron Bethune, also Prof. at Louvain, who has been one of its 
subscribers since its inauguration in 1910.—THe INaucuRaL Lecture, Italian 
Perspectives, by Edward Bullough, Prof. of Italian in the Univ. of Cambridge, 
has been published by the Cambridge Univ. Press. He is the third occupant of 
this Chair, established in 1919 by the late Comm. Serena, his two predecessors 
having been Prof. Thomas Okey (+ 1931) and Raffaello Piccoli (+ 1934).— 
Tue INstTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpUCATION announces that 17 Summer 
Sessions will be held in France this Summer, two in Spain and two in Mexico.— 
REcENT PHONETIC Recorps reveal that today, as in Villon’s time, Parisian 
pronunciation is the standard for France, thus confirming opinions expressed 
by Sophic, Dupuis, Thurot, Hatzfeld-Darmesteter, Gaston Paris, Abbé Rousse- 
lot, Martinon and others. However, Orléans, Blois, Tours, Angouléme, Nancy, 
Lyon, Grenoble and Lausanne, each of which has long laid claim to this honor, 
may not be willing to acquiesce—W. von Wartsurc’s Evolution et Structure 
de la Langue frangaise was issued recently in France and has already been sub- 
jected to strictures by André Therive in his column, “Querelles de Langage” in 
the Nouvelles littéraires—IN ITALIAN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, according to 
statistics issued at Rome, out of 100,000 students, 62,793 learn French, 20,527 
English, 14,187 German and 2,119 Spanish—Tue Lrsrary of the late pub- 
lisher, Lucien Gougy, was auctioned in Paris in the first week of March. Among 
the rarities sold were the following: Guillaume de Guilleville, Pélerinage de la 
Vie humaine (1st ed.), 6,950 fr.; a Book of Hours, Ad Usum Romanum (vel- 
lum, 32 miniatures, school of Bourdichon), 58,200 fr.; Sébastien Brandt, La 
Nef des Fols du Monde (1st French transl., 1497), 6,000 fr.; Alain Chartier, 
Les Faits (1st ed.), 7,000 fr.; Francesco Colonna, L’Hypnerotomachie (1st ed.), 
20,100 fr.; N. de Pergame, Dialogus Creaturarum (1480), 19,000 fr.; Gilles 
d’Aurigny, Le Livre de Police humaine (1550), translated from Latin into 
French by Jehan Le Blond and containing his Préambule du translateur touchant 
la noblesse, grace et trés ancienne dignité de la langue francaise, 4,800 fr.; J. 
du Bellay, GEuvres diverses (1st ed., 1569, publ. by Frédéric Morel), 5,600 fr.; 
Pierre Gringore, Menus Propos de Mére Sotte (Ph. Le Noir, 1525), 5,600 fr.; 
Jodelle, CEuvres and Mélanges poétiques (Lyon, B. Rigaud, 1597), 5,600 fr.; 
Rabelais, Quart Livre (M. Fezendat, 1552), 6,650 fr.; Pontus de Thyard, Deux 
Discours de la Nature du Monde, (Arms of Henry III), 12,000fr.; Margaret 
of Navarre, Heptaméron (2d. ed., Claude Gruget), 7,200 fr.; Platine, Généalo- 
gies (1st transl.), 17,800 fr.; Geofroy Tory, Champfleury, 12,500 fr.; La Fon- 
taine, Fables (4 vols., 1755-59, plates of Oudry and Cochin), 30,400 fr.; Ovid, 
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Métamorphoses (4 vols., 1767-71, plates of Boucher, Eisen, Gravelot, Moreau), 
27,500 fr.; Bizet, L’Avis au Roi (Arms of Henry IV), 16,700 fr.; Bossuet, 
Oraison funébre de la Princesse Palatine (Arms of Bourbon-Condé), 5,000 fr.; 
Mme de La Fayette, La Princesse de Cléves (orig. ed.), 8,000 fr.; Discours sur 
les Arcs triomphaux dressés en la Ville d’ Aix pour Entrée de Louis XII (1624), 
14,000 fr.; etc. The total for the sale is well over 2,000,000 fr. It may be 
interesting to note in this connection that the collection of another publisher, 
Edouard Rahir, though not yet entirely sold, has brought 17,000,000 fr.— 
ConrapD GEssSNER’s Historia Animalium (5 vols., 16th cent.) brought 6,100 
fr. at a sale in Paris on Jan. 25, and the next day the MS of Paul Bourget’s 
Disciple was sold for 9,000 fr—THE WetLt-KNown Review, The French 
Quarterly, issued by the Univ. of Manchester Press, England, has announced 
that it has ceased publication because of the depression. 


NecroLocy—Dr. Aciwe Prrazzinti, Director of the Italian Department 
and Professor of Hebrew Exegesis and Semitic Philology in the Biblical Semi- 
nary in New York since 1908, died in New York on Feb. 1. He was born at 
Cotignola, Italy, on Feb. 22, 1875, and was graduated at the Royal Gymnasium 
and Lyceum in Rome. While a student at the Protestant Faculty of Theology 
in Paris in 1893, he served as Assistant Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. and, later, 
as General Secretary and Organizer of the Y. M .C. A. in Rome. After having 
come to the United States in 1894, he was graduated at the Y. M. C. A. College, 
Springfield, Mass., in 1896 and then studied at Drew Theological Seminary from 
1899 to 1900. In 1903 Brown University awarded him the A.B. degree and, 
in 1905, the M.A. degree, whereas Temple University conferred on him the 
B.D. degree in 1904 and the S.T.D. degree in 1906. In the meantime he 
founded the Italian Methodist Episcopal Church at Providence, R. I., in 1902 
and the First Italian Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia in 1906. In 1907 
he became a naturalized American citizen and was appointed Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages at Temple, where he served one year. While conducting his 
work in the Biblical Seminary, he began graduate work at Columbia in 1912 
and passed his examinations for the Doctorate in 1915. His works include his 
doctoral dissertation, The Influence of Italy on the Literary Career of Alphonse 
de Lamartine (N. Y., 1917); The Psalms of David in Italian Meter; etc. He is 
survived by his widow, the former Esther Coletti, whom he married in Rome in 
1900, and four daughters and four sons. Dr. Pirazzini was one of the first 
American teachers of Italian Protestant ministers in the United States. His 
dynamic personality and happy disposition attracted to him an unusually large 
number of friends and admirers, all of whom mourn his passing.—Dr. Davip 
SmMmon BLONDHEIM, Professor of Romance Philology at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity since 1917, died at Baltimore, Md., on March 19 at the age of 49. An 
obituary of him will appear in a later issue of the Romanic REvIEw.—GEoRGE 
F. McKrssen, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages at Denison Univer- 
sity, Granville, O., from which he retired in 1918, died at Leonia, N. J., on 
March 23 at the age of 82. He was born in Lima, O., and after having grad- 
uated from Denison in 1875, he studied at Leipzig and Paris. He began his 
teaching career at Doane Academy, Granville, O., and Morgan Park Seminary, 
Chicago, in both of which institutions he was associated with Wm. R. Harper, 
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who later became President of the University of Chicago. From 1918 to 1924 
he taught in the Baptist Theological Seminary at Saltillo, Mexico, and prepared 
for the use of his students a Greek-Spanish vocabulary of the New Testament. 
He is survived by three daughters, all married, and by a son, Dean Paul S. 
McKibben of the Medical School of the University of Southern California.— 
Dr. StaNLEY LEMAN GaLpPIN, Professor of Romance Languages at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., since 1913, died suddenly on April 1 at Manila, while 
on his way to Europe. Born at Cleveland, O., on Jan. 6, 1878, he was graduated 
from Western Reserve University in 1901. After having been awarded the 
A.M. (1902) and Ph.D. (1904) degrees by Yale, he became, in 1904, in- 
structor in Romance Languages at Amherst, from which he passed to Trinity 
as Associate Professor in 1908. During his service at Trinity, he acted also as 
Instructor, from 1915 to 1926, in the Kennedy School of Missions on the Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation and studied at the Sorbonne in 1925-26. He was a 
member of the Modern Language Association of America and of the North- 
eastern Modern Language Association and was a contributor to the Publications 
of the Modern Language Association, RoMANIc Review and Modern Language 
Notes. His widow, the former Winifred Stowe, whom he married in Cleve- 
land on Dec. 18, 1901, and a daughter, Marjorie, survive him. Dr. Galpin 
was a well-trained scholar and a gifted teacher. His most pleasing personality 
won for him many friends among his colleagues and students, all of whom 
mourn his untimely death—Demos C. Bakoutis, head of the French Depart- 
ment at the Riverdale Country School for the past four years, died in New York 
on March 1 at the age of 34. A native of Corinth, Greece, he came to New 
York, penniless, at the age of 14. He worked his way through Princeton, where 
he received the A.B. degree in 1924, and the A.M. degree in 1925. Before 
going to Riverdale he taught French at Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., and 
was head French teacher at Morristown School, Morristown, N. J. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and a son.—Mars. Marie JENNEY Howe, wife of Frederic 
C. Howe, died suddenly at Harmon-on-Hudson, N. Y., on Feb. 28 in her 63rd 
year. In 1927 she published her first book, George Sand, the Search for Love, 
and, in 1929, The Intimate Journal of George Sand, a translation of the Journal 
Intime.—Justice GONZALVE Desautniers of the Superior Court of Montreal, 
Vice-President of the Federation of the Alliance Francaise, and one of French- 
Canada’s leading littérateurs, died suddenly at Montreal on April 5 at the age 
of 71.—ERNeEsTo Quesapa, South America’s well-known historian and author 
of 290 books, died at Spiez, Switzerland, on Feb. 8 at the age of 
of 76. He was born in Buenos Aires and was educated there and at Dresden, 
Leipzig and Berlin. Later he became Judge of the Buenos Aires’ Civil Court 
and Professor of Philosophy and Literature in the University. In 1916 he was 
appointed first occupant of the newly created Chair of Latin-American History 
at Harvard. As he was unpopular in South America during the War, because 
ot his pro-German sympathies, he retired to Switzerland, and in 1927, presented 
to the State of Prussia his magnificent library of 80,000 volumes.—SaLvAToRE 
Di Giacomo, famous poet of Naples, died in his beloved native city, where he 
had spent his entire life, on April 4. He was born in 1860, the son of an emi- 
nent physician, and studied at the Liceo and the Faculty of Medicine. In 1882 
he joined the staff of I] Corriere del Mattino, a daily published in the Neapolitan 
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dialect by Martino Cafiero, and, about three years later, he passed to the Pungolo, 
at that time the leading literary and artistic journal of Naples. Later, when 
Edoardo Scarfoglio and Matilde Serao founded I/ Corriere di Napoli, he was 
invited by them to contribute thereto articles on art and literature and stories 
of Neapolitan life. During this time he was, for about ten years, librarian of 
the Biblioteca Lucchesi Palli, and, while there, wrote the chronicles of the Teatro 
San Carlino, which is rich in costumes of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. 
In 1929 Mussolini made him one of the charter members of the Accademia 
d'Italia. This journalist, novelist, dramatist, historian and librarian was espe- 
cially celebrated as a poet, for, as Croce has well said, his songs belong “not 
alone to Naples, but to Italy, to Europe.” Widely heralded as the outstanding 
interpreter of Neapolitan life, many of his verses were put to music by Mario 
Costa and Tosti, and his Marechiario has been sung by the populace for more 
than 25 years. His works, consisting of hundreds of poems, plays, historical 
studies, etc., include: Z? munacella, versi (Naples, 1888); Cronaca del Teatro 
S. Carlino, contribuito alla storia della scena dialettale napoletana, 1738-1844 
(ib., 1891); Canzoni napolitane (ib., 1891); Ariette e suniette (ib.; 1897); 
’O voto, A “San Francisco”, Assunta Spina, ’O Mese Mariano, Quand l Amour 
meurt, a collection of plays (Lanciano, 1910); Poesie, raccolta completa con 
note e glossario (Naples, 1910; 3rd ed., 1925); Nella vita, a collection of no- 
velle; etc. His death plunged the entire city into mourning.—-JoseEPH Lorn, 
world-famous archaeologist and Professor of Celtic in the Collége de France, 
died in Paris on April 1. Born at Guéméné, Morbihan, in 1847, he was teaching 
rhetoric in the College of Quimper at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war. After having served under Chanzy, he taught in the College of Saumur, 
and later in the Lycées Saint-Louis and Charlemagne and the Collége Stanislas 
at Paris. Awarded the Doctorate in 1884, he first taught Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Rennes and later, from 1889 to 1910, served as Dean of the Faculty 
of Letters. In 1910 he succeeded his teacher, d’Arbois de Jubainville, — with 
whom he had collaborated on the Cours de Littérature -eltique, — in the Col- 
lége de France. Nine years afterward he was elected Membre de l'Institut to 
succeed Paul Meyer. He held honorary degrees from the Universities of Dublin 
and Wales and, three days before his death, was made Commander of the Legion 
of Honor. In the famous Glozel controversy, he and the late Salomon Reinach 
maintained that the supposed relics were genuine, whereas the late Camille 
Jullian, René Dussaud, Curator of the Louvre, and others insisted that they 
were spurious. Prof. Loth’s works include: Essai sur le Verbe néo-celtique en 
irlandais ancien et dans les dialectes modernes (1882); Vocabulaire vieux-breton 
(1883); L’Emigration bretonne du Ve au VIle siécle de notre ére and De Vocis 
Armoricae usque ad sextum post Christum natum saeculum forma atque signifi- 
catione (1884), his doctoral dissertations; Les Mabinogion (1889); Les Mots 
latins dans les Langues brittoniques (1892); an edition of Pierre de Chalons, 
Dictionnaire breton-francais du Dialecte de Vannes (1895); La Métrique gal- 
loise (1900-1902) ; Remarques et Corrections au “Lexicon Cornu-Britannicus” 
de Williams (1902); L’Année Celtique (1904); Questions de Grammaire et de 
Linguistique brittoniques (1911); Contribution a L’Etude des Romans de la 
Table Ronde (1911); and numerous articles. His last years were devoted to 
the preparation of an Histoire des Peuples celtiques, which he left unfinished.— 
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GeorcEs-BeNoit-JuLes Moreau, celebrated French editor, died at Paris on 
Feb. 2. He was born at Villiers-Saint-Benoit (Yonne) on April 23, 1853. 
After having graduated from the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures in 
1874, he entered the publishing house of his uncle, Auguste Boyer. Having 
become, in 1885, a director of the Maison Larousse, he edited Les Livres encyclo- 
pédiques, lectures intuitives (3 series, 1882-89) and the second Supplement of 
Pierre Larousse’s Grand Dictionnaire universel du XIXe siécle (1888). In 1891 
he founded the Revue encyclopédique and attracted thereto most of the leading 
writers of the time. This review changed its name, from 1901 to 1905, to La 
Revue universelle. In 1907, he formed, with six colleagues, “L’Art 4 l’école”, 
an association whose aims were to teach children “la beauté des lignes, des cou- 
leurs, des formes, des mots et des sons.” From 1907 on he edited La Biblio- 
théque Larousse, a collection of French classics; volumes entitled Le Musée 
d@’Art, La Belgique, La Hollande, La Suisse, etc.; the Larousse medical and agri- 
cultural dictionaries; and various other works. After his retirement from the 
Maison Larousse in 1920, he founded L’Age heureux (1925-1932), a magazine 
for children. His last years were devoted mainly to book-collecting. “Les 
livres du XVIe siécle”, writes Louis Coquelin, in the Nouvelles littéraires of 
Feb. 17, “en particulier, l’enchantaient par l’heureuse harmonie qu’il y con- 
statait entre la typographie et l’illustration”.—Epovarp Montet, Honorary 
Rector of the University of Geneva, died at Geneva early in March. He was 
born at Lyons in 1856 and taught Oriental languages at the above university 
for 44 years, retiring in 1926. His works include De l’Etat primitif et de 
P Avenir de ’Islam, consisting of lectures given at the Collége de France in 1911; 
Le Coran; Le Livre de Job; Le Cantique des Cantiques; a series of important 
translations; etc.—MME ALEXANDRE Dumas, née Henriette Régnier, died in 
Paris on Feb. 20. The dramatist had married in 1861 Mme Narischkine, who died 
in. 1895, and in June of that year, four months before his death, he married Mlle 
Régnier, daughter of a popular comedian.—Pror. Frirz NEUMANN, who was 
Editor of the Literaturblatt fiir Germanische und Romanische Philologie for 
about 50 years, died in Berlin on Feb 3. On the same day, Prof. Carl Appel, 
the well-known Romance medievalist, passed away in Breslau.—Micuer P. 
Prunera, who founded in 1904 the Prunera Spanish Studio, 311 W. 94th St., 
died in New York on April 26 in his 63rd year—EuciNe Moret, novelist and 
dramatist, died in Paris early in April at the age of 78. He was author of La 
Rouille du sabre (1897), a novel which gained him much renown, La Parfaite 
Maraichére, a volume of poems, and was editor of La Revue d’Art dramatique. 


LITERATURE, DRAMA AND Firms—A MS or ALPHONSE DaupeET, which 
was discovered in 1930 and which contains observations and inner scrutinies 
written by him during his last painful years, was issued recently by Yale Univ. 
Press in an English translation, entitled Suffering —Le Cercle pEs ANNALES 
of New York gave on Feb. 22 a causerie alternée entitled “La Civilisation Médi- 
terranéenne: France et Italie” in which the speakers were H. A. Jules-Bois, 
well-known French poet and lecturer, and Duke Carafa d’Andria, of the famous 
Neapolitan family. J. L. Gerig presided.—THe TerceNnTeNary of the Aca- 
démie Francaise, which was celebrated on March 13, led historians to unearth 
some curious facts, among which was one relating to a member of that body, 
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elected in 1736, who was also elected to the Académie des Sciences in 1738 and 
to the Académie des Inscriptions in 1741, and who never wrote or produced 
anything. He was Francois Boyer (b. March 12, 1675), who was preceptor 
of the Dauphin.—Tue Reception of M. “Gosselin, dit Lenétre” in the Acadé- 
mie will, according to Nouvelles littéraires of March 31, be the first pseudonym 
that it has had since the passing of Loti (Viaud) and Boylesve (Tardiveau). 
In the past it counted many of them, such as Vaugelas (Fabre), Voltaire 
(Arouet), Delille (Fontanier), France (Thibault), etc—THat Gosineau has 
lost none of his recent popularity may be seen in the fact that La Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise devoted almost its entire issue of Feb. 1 to him.—GEorcEs 
DouTREPONT’s recent volume, La Littérature et les Médecins en France, traces 
the course of literary caricatures of physicians from Le Lai d’Hippocrate in the 
13th century through Tabarin, Moliére, Boileau, Hauteroche, La Fontaine, Dan- 
court, Piron, Beaumarchais, Balzac to Léon Daudet, Les Morticoles (1894), 
Jules Romains, Knock ou le Triomphe de la Médecine (1923) and Tristan 
Bernard and Albert Couturier, L’Ecole des Charlatans (1930) .—JEAN-JACQUES 
BROuSSON suggests, in Nowvelles littéraires of April 7, that the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of Restif de La Bretonne (1734-1806) should be observed 
in some manner on Nov 22 next. Restif wrote more than 200 volumes, and, 
though most of them consists of extremely licentious confessions, there is a 
certain realism and Rousseauism in others that keep his name from falling into 
oblivion.—Maurice LEvaILLANT issued recently a critical edition of Mérimée’s 
Mosaique in order to commemorate the 100th anniversary of this superb ex- 
ample of romantisme classique, which appeared in the Spring of 1833.—JacqueEs 
PEUCHET reveals, in his recent volume on Les Secrets de la Police, de Louis XIV 
a Louis-Philippe, that Dumas’ Le Comte de Monte Cristo (1841-1845) was 
drawn from the adventures of a Parisian cobbler, Francois Picaud, which took 
place from 1807 to 1815 and were brought to light by the death-bed confes- 
sion of Antoine Allut, the murderer of Picaud, in England in 1828.—Louts 
FaBuet’s Le Livre de la Jungle, the famous translation of the Jungle Books, 
which made Kipling known to France, is now being placed on a parity with 
Baudelaire’s Les Contes Extraordinaires d’Edgar Poe.—JEAN-PIERRE MAXENCE, 
in a long review of Francois Mauriac’s Le Journal, published in Gringoire on 
Feb. 9, upholds the thesis that “l’écrivain francais est naturellement moraliste”, 
which, he adds, “‘toute la tradition de notre littérature le montre assez”.— 
ANpDRE DopeEreET writes in Nouvelles littéraires of Jan. 15, that a sentence of 
Paul Valéry in his “Commentaires” on the 1934 edition of La Fontaine’s Adonis 
is “‘une des plus harmonieuses que j’aie jamais rencontrées” because “les dentales 
y retiennent et font chanter la course des liquides.” The sentence follows: “Il 
est des heures perdues ot l’on croit entendre le murmure du temps pur qui 
s’écoule”.—CaTALAN FREEDOM has, according to the New York Times of Feb. 
18, taken “the wind out of the sails of Catalan literature and the Catalan thea- 
tre.” Realizing that their language is no longer “persecuted by innumerable 
restrictions”, Catalans are now turning to the Castilian that they formerly 
affected to disdain, with the result that the last of the Catalan-language theatres 
in Barcelona recently closed its doors. And the Generalitat Government, which 
had created a drama prize in order to infuse new life into the national language 
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movement, was obliged, for lack of competition, to award it to a mediocre play 
of the financial world, Els Homes forts, by Albert Piera, an unknown author.— 
Novuvettes Litrérames of April 7 contains under the heading, “Pénible 
Anomalie”, the following: “Il y a quelques années, quand Joseph Loth prit sa 
retraite du Collége de France, la chaire de langue et de littérature celtiques fut 
supprimée. Elle n’a pas été rétablie depuis, si bien qu’il n’y a pas en France de 
chaire ot soient étudiées les origines celtiques de la Gaule. L’Allemagne, par 
contre, en posséde plusieurs. La Tchécoslovaquie a la sienne. I] en existe dans 
les universités anglaises et américaines et la Hollande vient d’en ouvrir une. 
La France seule n’en a pas.”-—Piays produced in Paris during the past quarter 
include the following: Tristan et Iseut, episodes from the original romance 
arranged by Joseph Bédier and Louis Artus, which was highly praised by Jacques 
Copeau; Fernand Crommelynck’s Une Femme qu’a le coeur trop petit, an alle- 
gory, lacking in vitality until the last act and filled with reminiscences of 
Moliére, Musset and the Romantics, in which the Flemish dramatist attempts 
to prove that the best way to awaken love in a wife is to beat her; a successful 
revival of Francis de Croisset’s (pseudonym of F. Wiener) Le Bonheur, Mes- 
dames, a musical comedy originally produced in 1905; Denys Amiel’s L’Homme, 
a triangle play in which the wife surrenders willingly to the mistress with the 
result that the latter commits suicide and conjugal love is restored; Edouard 
Bourdet’s admirably constructed play, Les Temps difficiles, a satire on the decay 
of the bourgeoisie, presented in the degeneracy of a wealthy family; Russiter 
Giaccobi’s Citoyens and Jean Guitton’s Alibi 14, two rather absurd caricatures 
of French Deputies; Henri Jeanson’s Parole d’honneur, an unequal play on the 


“maladie du mensonge”, marred by bad taste and unnecessary horrors; the pro- 
lific Louis Verneuil’s Le Mari que j’ai voulu, a revival of the “comédie psycholo- 
gique” type of 25 years ago, with the usual stock characters of that eternal 
triangle; the satirical comedy, L’Ecole des Contribuables, by Louis Verneuil 
and Georges Berr, dealing with a young man who, to satisfy his wife’s extrava- 


> 


gant tastes, opens a tax-evasion agency, “le tout,” says Jacques Copeau, “fort 
incolore et fort ennuyeux”; Jean Yole’s La Servante sans Gages, a touching por- 
trayal of an old maid who sacrifices herself for her family; Acremant and 
Daireaux’s File indienne, a ridiculous and stupid comedy, praised, nevertheless, 
by Lucien Dubech; Ferdinand Bruckner’s Les Races, adapted by Renée Cave, 
a play dealing with German anti-Semitism, criticized by both Copeau and 
Dubech as lacking in dramatic development; Georges Berr’s amusing satire on 
justice, Mon Crime, in which the innocent parties, accused of a crime, become 
so celebrated that the real assassin becomes jealous and wishes to confess.— 
SHAKESPEARE is the only dramatist who has enjoyed great vogue in Paris this 
year. With Hamlet and the unusually successful Coriolanus at the Comédie- 
Francaise, The Merchant of Venice and Troilus and Cressida (trans. by Emile 
Vedel) at the Odéon, the very popular Richard III at Charles Dullin’s Théatre 
de l’Atelier, and, finally, As You Like It, with scenery by the father of Cubism, 
Picasso, he may well be considered the most modern of moderns.—La ComEprE- 
Francaise has had altogether only 8 administrators, of whom 4 were appointed 
after 1870, viz., Emile Perrin, Jules Claretie, Albert Carré and Emile Fabre. 
Claretie’s administration was the longest of all, running from Oct. 1885 to 
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Jan. 1, 1914.—La Comépie-FraNGAIsE commemorated, on Jan. 30, the 131st 
anniversary of the death of the actress, La Clairon (Claire Léris), who intro- 
duced local color on the stage, long before the Romantic School, by appearing 
in the réle of Roxane in Bajazet “sans panier, les bras demi-nus et dans la vérité 
du costume oriental”. —THE THEATRE ANTOINE, which has been closed since 
last Spring, was put up for sale in February, but as no serious offer was obtained 
for it, efforts are now being made to have its aged founder reassume the direc- 
tion of it. If he declines, the famous theatre will face the same fate as its 
neighbor, L’Eden, which has been transformed into a store.—LouiseE CoLeT 
(1810-1876), who planned, a century ago, a whole series of dramas on the 
Revolution, has received lately much attention from French critics as a conse- 
quence of Jean Bonnerot’s article on her in the Jan. issue of La Grande Revue. 
Among her works are La Jeunesse de Goethe (played at the Renaissance, June 
20, 1839), La Jeunesse de Mirabeau, Les Derniéres Heures de Mme Roland 
(1841), Charlotte Corday (in the folio volume of her Poésies), Les Carbonari 
(incomplete), and Madeleine, a S-act drama in verse (1846-47), dealing with 
“une famille en 1793”, which was published as a feuilleton in La Presse in 1850 
(Sept. 10-11) by Emile de Girardin.—ANpbrE Osey’s Don Juan was presented 
in London on Feb. 26 by La Compagnie des Quinze before an appreciative audi- 
ence.—ALFRED Savoir instituted on Feb. 21 a suit against the London Films Co., 
contending that Alexander Korda’s film, Catherine the Great, is plagiarized 
from his play, La Petite Cathérine, which had a long run at the Porte Saint- 
Martin in Paris in 1930.—PaTHE-Natan’s Les Misérables, called by H. L. 
Matthews in the New York Times of March 25, “one of the greatest productions 
that the screen has yet given us”, was presented during the Spring in three 
Paris cinemas in the form of a trilogy, viz., “Une Tempéte sous un crane”, 
“Les Thénardier” and “Liberté, Liberté chérie”. More than 80,000 feet of film 
were taken, of which 25,000 were shown. The outstanding feature of this 
colossal work was the “marvelous characterization of Jean Valjean by Harry 
Baur.” In view of the present popularity of Les Misérables it is interesting to 
note that Barbey d’Aurevilly, who regarded it as the prose-epic of the 19th cen- 
tury, had nevertheless contempt for “ce livre qui va s’engloutir dans la nécropole 
des CEuvres completes . . . une magnifique omelette soufflée qui ne va pas tarder 
a s’aplatir”.—Paristan Critics have been so dumfounded by the recent extra- 
ordinary success of the film version of Georges Ohnet’s Le Maitre de Forges that 
they have been resurrecting criticisms leveled at him by his contemporaries, 
notably Jules Lemaitre in the Comtesse Sarah: “Dans cinquante ans qu’en 
restera-t-il? Si j’avais espéré passer par lui jusqu’aux Ages futurs, comme Zoile 
par Homére, j’aurais bien mal placé mes chances d’immortalité.” All of which 
leads Alexandre Arnoux to make the following pertinent observation in Nou- 
velles littéraires of Feb. 10: “Paroles imprudentes! Qui songe encore 4 Lemaitre? 
Ohnet remplit les écrans et les affiches, les journaux et les programmes de 
France.” May not the answer to this perplexing question be found in the pub- 
lic’s disgust with the type of film that has heretofore been produced? This 
certainly explains the unusual vogue of Little Women and Alice in Wonderland 
in America.—FRENCH FiLmM Companigs produced during 1933 more than 125 
films. Of these the best were, according to H. L. Matthews in the New York 
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Times of Feb. 18, La Maternelle, an outstanding production, which was based on 
the Goncourt prize novel of the same name by Léon Frapié; L’Ordonnance; La 
Dame de Chez Maxim; Tumultes; L’Homme 4 Hispano-Suiza; La Téte d’un 
Homme; and René Clair’s Quatorze Juillet. With the opening of the present 
year France found itself with 4,585 cinemas, of which 2,537 were equipped 
for sound.—ReceENT Paris Fitm Successes include Anatole France’s Crainque- 
bille and Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande—MarceL AYME’s NoveEt, La Rue sans nom, 
was filmed recently in Paris. According to Georges Champeaux, “le cinéma 
francais a frdlé le chef-d’ceuvre.”—ForeIGN PLays aND Fits, produced in 
New York during the past quarter, include the following, with dates of pre- 
sensation: Feb. 1, Nana, suggested by Zola’s novel and featuring Anna Sten, 
which, though it wanders far from Zola, offers “a fair measure of entertain- 
ment,” according to Mordaunt Hall in the New York Times; Feb. 4, Fox's 
musical romance in Spanish, La Cruz y la Espada, featuring the Mexican tenor, 
José Mojica, which is “an entertaining, if somewhat melodramatic, film pur- 
porting to show an episode in the history of California when the Franciscans 
were founding their missions”; Feb. 5, the French film, La Frochard et les deux 
Orphelines, adapted from the story by Adolphe d’Ennery and Eugéne Cormon, 
and featuring Yvette Guilbert, a famous lachrymose melodrama, known to the 
American stage as The Two Orphans and to the silent film as Orphans of the 
Storm; Feb. 27, the Fox film, La Ciudad de Carton, featuring Catalina Barcena, 
a semi-serious comedy of Hollywood; March 6, the Pathé-Cinema film, Ariane, 
based on Claude Anet’s novel, criticized as “‘a leisurely romantic comedy, which 
is somewhat weak from a dramatic standpoint; March 12, the “dubbed” film, 
Fantomas, adapted from the novel by Pierre Souvestre and Marcel Allain, which 
deals with an elusive murderer; March 13, the French pictorial melodrama, Le 
Serment, based on a story by Abel Gance, condemned for “its old-fashioned 
technique”; March 16, the Mexican musical romance, Sobre las Olas, a film ac- 
count of how one of Mexico’s most popular waltzes came to be written 45 years 
ago; March 18, the stage-production, I] Padrone delle Ferriere, an Italian trans- 
lation of Georges Ohnet’s Le Maitre de Forges, played by the Teatro d’Arte; 
March 19, the 3-act comedy, Another Love, adapted from Jacques Deval’s 
Etienne, played, according to Brooks Atkinson, “with all the fussiness of the 
Broadway conception of French scandal”; April 3, the Spanish film, Hollywood, 
Ciudad de Ensueno, called “thin and trite”; April 8, Mary Moore’s excellent 
impersonation of Les Misérables; April 15, the French film, La Fin du Monde, 
based on Camille Flammarion’s well-known story, which contains “excellent 
photography and adroit contrasting of scenes”; the Teatro d’Arte’s production 
of Il Colonello Bridau, an Italian translation of La Rabouilleuse, drawn by 
Emile Fabre in 1903 from Balzac’s novel, and which was presented in New York 
in 1908 and again in 1926 by Otis Skinner as The Honor of the Family; April 
22, the French film, Adieux les Beaux Jours, a tale of romance and thievery 
de luxe, splendidly acted and containing delightful scenes; April 23, the Mexican 
film, Pecados de Amor, which, though heralded by Mexican papers as a “national 
film”, is nothing but a commonplace melodrama; April 27, the film, Journal of 
a Crime, based on Jacques Deval’s play, criticized as “‘a vaguely idiotic hybrid” 
between “‘a plain murder story and a fancy psychological study”; April 29, the 
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Mexican film, E/ Prisionero 13, a gripping portrayal of the tragic struggle 
against military despotism in Mexico, skillfully directed and ably acted. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY—THE MusEUM oF MopERN ArT (11 W. 53 
St., N. Y.) received, on March 12, the famous Bliss Collection of modern 
(mostly French) paintings, valued at $750,000, which had been bequeathed 
to it in 1931 by the late Miss Lizzie P. Bliss on condition that the Museum raise 
an endowment fund of more than $600,000.—THE Watters Art GALLERY, 
which, with its vast collection of works by French, Spanish and Italian masters, 
was bequeathed to the city of Baltimore by the late Henry Walters and which 
had been closed since his death in 1931, was reopened on Feb 2.—THE AvERY 
Art Museum, which forms a wing with the Wadsworth Atheneum and the 
Morgan Memorial and which was erected in 1933 through a donation of $600,- 
000 made by the late Samuel P. Avery, was dedicated at Hartford, Conn., on 
Feb. 6. It contains many works by French and Italian artists.—Jos~t CLEMENTE 
Orozco, the Mexican artist, finished, on Feb. 13, the last of his great murals, 
“Epic of Civilization on the American Continent”, in Baker Library, Dartmouth 
College, N. H., on which he had been engaged for two years—THE Boston 
MuseuM oF Fine Arts purchased recently a bust of Thomas Jefferson by 
Houdon for $40,000.—THeE SmMirH CoLLEGE MuseuM oF ArT purchased, on 
April 6, Seurat’s “Woman Leading a Monkey”, a small oil painted in 1884 as 
one of the preliminary studies for the famous “Dimanche a la Grande Jatte”, 
now owned by the Chicago Art Institute—THE MusEUM oF FINE ARTs at 
Springfield, Mass., acquired recently Corot’s “Environs de Naples”, called an 
outstanding example of the artist’s middle period—HeENRi RoussEavu’s im- 
mense painting, “Le Réve”, was bought in February from the Vollard Collection 
by a New York collector—TuHe Focc Art Museum of Harvard held, during 
March, a large exhibition of French drawings and prints of the 19th century. 
More than 16 museums and private collectors made loans to this impressive 
show.—TuHE Destruction of the mural of the Mexican artist, Diego Rivera, 
in Rockefeller Center, New York, on Feb. 12 brought forth numerous protests 
from artists and societies—THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT presented, on March 
24, a Sévres porcelain vase to Oberlin College, Ohio, in memory of Jean Frédéric 
Oberlin (d. 1826), an Alsatian pastor, for whom the college was named at its 
founding in 1834.—Mnrs. JoHN W. GarreTT opened in Paris on May 1 a gallery 
called “Friends of Contemporary Art”, the purpose of which is to provide a 
means of exhibition and a market for purchasers without the necessity of paying 
commissions.—THE PEaBopy MusEuM oF HarvarD announced in February 
the discovery in Panama of gold objects, pottery, etc., made by a lost race that 
probably lived about the time of the discovery of America.—MeExicaNn Gov- 
ERNMENT ARCHAEOLOGISTS are now engaged in restoring the unusual checkered 
pyramid of Tajin, which contains 378 nichelike chambers, each separated from 
its neighbor by 7 stone blocks.—Five Towns of the Neolithic Age were dis- 
covered on March 7 by an archaeological expedition operating near Cuzco in 
Southern Peru.—THeE Famous PANEL representing on one side, “John the Bap- 
tist”, and on the other, ““The Virtuous Judges”, from the polyptych, “The Ado- 
ration of the Lamb”, by the Van Eycks, was stolen, on April 10, from the 
Cathedral of St. Bavon in Ghent. It was one of the six panels that had been re- 
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stored to Belgium by the Treaty of Versailles—REcENT Works on the Louvre 
include the following: L. Batiffol, Le Louvre de Henri IV et de Louis XIII; 
G. Bazin, Le Louvre; A. Bellessort, Autour du Louvre et des Tuileries; L. Gosset, 
Le Palais du Louvre; and G. Lenétre, Les Tuileries —Two Daumier Expost- 
tions were held in Paris in April. But nevertheless, Philippe Diolé found, in 
Pére-Lachaise, “la tombe du plus grand satiriste francais dans un état déplora- 
ble.”"——-Le SaLon pes HumonrisTEs, opened in Paris on March 17, was devoted 
mainly to caricatures of French Parliamentarians—THeE INGREs EXHIBITION, 
inaugurated in Paris on March 23, revealed, according to Le Temps, that “the 
reign of the nearly right in art is finished” and that “the pencil of Ingres shows 
the road to be followed.”—-Gaucuin, who was recently compared by Charles 
Kunstler to Jean-Jacques Rousseau, was the subject of a splendid exhibition in 
Paris in March.—Tue 150TH ANNIVERSARY of the birth of Francois Rude, the 
sculptor, was celebrated at Dijon in February—Tue Two Reviews, L’Amour 
de l’Art, edited by René Huyghe, and Formes, edited by Waldemar George, were 
combined recently.—MICHELANGELO’s Frescoes, “The Conversion of St. Paul” 
and “The Crucifixion of St. Peter”, have been “damaged if not irremediably 
ruined” by a recent restoration, according to the Giornale d’ltalia. In support 
of this statement, Pietro de Praj, former technical director of the Vatican 
Restoration Library, said that 1,000 holes had been made in the frescoes, which 
measure 20 by 21 feet. At the same time it was announced that a probable 
portrait of Dante was discovered in the “Last Judgment.” ——-MANUEL BarTOLo- 
MEO Cossio, 72-year-old author and art critic, was chosen, on April 9, as Spain’s 
honor citizen for 1934.—THeE CaTALAN PainTER, Miguel Utrillo Morlius, who 
gave his name to his adopted son, Maurice Utrillo, died recently at Sitges at the 
age of 72.—REcENT Sates at the Hotel Drouot include the following: Cranach 
the Elder, ““Lucréce”, 35,000 fr.; Fantin-Latour, “Roses dans un vase”, 28,000 
fr.; a dedicated gouache by Forain, “‘Les Coulisses”, 18,000 fr.; Gauguin, “‘Vil- 
lage, environs de Pont-Aven”, 13,200 fr.; and a bronze group by Rodin, “‘Mino- 
taure”, 10,550 fr.—Works oF Art that brought high prices at recent auctions 
in New York include the following: Feb 8, six water-colors by Rodin; Feb. 9, 
Modigliani, “La Robe Noire”, $3,300; Feb. 15, Corot, “A Balmy Afternoon”, 
$2,700; Henner, “Nude by a Pool”, $2,350; Schreyer, “The Traveler”, $1,550; 
March 9, Bouguereau, “Girl in White”, $775; March 16, Corot, “La Barque a la 
Pointe de I’Ile”, (1860-65), $4,100; Boldini, ““Noonday Promenade: Versailles”, 
$1,700; March 29, Corot, “Le Vieux Pont de Mantes” (1855-60), $3,100; 
April 6, Boucher, “Venus and Love” and “Venus”, $2,600 each; Picasso, “Bal 
Tabarin”, $5,200; Gauguin, “Landscape in Brittany”, $2,000; Matisse, “Still- 
Life”, $2,000; Picasso, “Head of a Woman”, $1,650; Courbet, “Landscape”, 
$1,500; April 7, Greuze, “Portrait of the Artist”, $14,000; Watteau, “The 
Musician”, $9,400; Boucher, “Young Girl”, $6,000; April 18, Rondinelli and 
Bellini, ““Madonna and Child”, $2,000; Clouet, “Charles IX”, $1,550; David, 
“Mlle Dugazon”, $1,550.—Art Exuusrtions, held in New York during the 
past quarter, include the following (with dates of opening): Feb. 9, Drawings 
and water-colors by Forain, Despiau, Derain, Picasso, Matisse, Dufy, etc.; Feb. 
10, Paintings by J. Jean Liberte; prints by Callot; Feb. 12, French art from 
Géricault to the Impressionists; Feb. 14, 14th annual exhibition of prints, con- 
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sisting of 24 French artists of the 19th and 20th centuries; Feb. 16, Engravings 
and woodcuts of the 15th and 16th centuries, including Pollaiuolo, Mantegna, 
Uberti and Dubordieu; French water-colors by Laurencin, Dufy, Dufresne, 
Marchand, Rodin, Despiau, Signac, Derain, Utrillo, etc.; Feb. 24, Pastels by F. 
Zandomeneghi (d. 1917); Feb. 26, Paintings by Mangravite and Mortellito; 
March 1, Sculpture in iron by the Spanish artist, Gargallo; paintings by Pierre 
Bonnard and Corini; March 6, Water-colors by Dufy; paintings by Georges 
Papazoff; March 13, Paintings by Braque, Matisse and Picasso; March 17, 
Paintings by Luigi Lucioni and by the Mexican, Siqueiros; sculptures by Héléne 
Gaulois; March 26, Water-colors by André Derain; March 31, Drawings and 
etchings by Dali for Lautréamont’s Les Chants de Maldoror; April 7, Paintings 
by Cézanne, Modigliani, Renoir, Utrillo, Derain and Van Gogh; April 9, 22 
canvases by Goya. 


Music aND OpERA—CHaRLES M. Wipor, famous as organist of St. Sulpice 
for 65 years, retired early in March at the age of 90 and was succeeded by 
Marcel Dupré, who was his assistant for 27 years. M. Dupré has also been pro- 
fessor of organ music at the Paris Conservatory since 1926.—RAYMOND EscHo- 
LIER maintains, according to Nouvelles littéraires of Feb. 3, that Hugo, unlike 
Gautier, was “presque un mélomane.”—THE TwELFTH ANNUAL FEsTIVAL 
of the International Society for Contemporary Music was held, for the third 
time in Italy, in Florence from April 2-7. Novelties by Latin composers in- 
cluded a superb symphony by Malipiero, Ravel’s left-hand piano concerto, 
Pizzetti’s outstanding Second quartet, and works by young composers, notably 
an elegant string trio by Jean Francaix (b. Paris, 1911), the orchestral partita 
(premiére at Rome) by Luigi Dalla Piccola (b. Istria, 1905) and an ultra- 
modern string quartet by Henri Martelli (b. Corsica, 1902).—OrrTorINo 
RespicHi’s lyric melodrama, La Fiamma, of which the book was drawn by 
Claudio Guastalla from The Witch, a play by the Norwegian dramatist, G. 
Wiers Jenssen, scored an unusual success at Rome during the Spring. The work 
is especially significant as a first offering of the opponents of cerebral music, 
the ritorno all’ antico group who signed the famous manifesto of 1932 (cf. 
Romanic Review, XXIV, 1933, pp. 89-90). In a preface Respighi insists, in 
accord with Mussolini’s doctrine: “‘Cantare bisogna, cantare per la grande massa 
di popolo, con semplicita e sincerita.” Though it was objected that this Phedran 
subject had already been exploited in five of D’Annuzio’s plays set by a leading 
Italian composer, viz., La Figlia di Jorio (Franchetti), Parisina (Mascagni), 
Francesca da Rimini (Zandonai), La Nave (Montemezzi) and Fedra (Pizzetti), 
Respighi, says R. Hall in the New York Times of March 4, “has made her a 
living creation.”—RoMeE’s SECOND Operatic Success of the year was Cecilia, 
a sacra rappresentazione in a prologue and three acts, by Licinio Refice (b. 
Rome, 1885), formerly of the Pontifical School of Sacred Music, who composed 
the oratorios, Mary Magdalene, The Martyrdom of St. Agnes, Franciscan Trip- 
tych, etc. The book, by Emidio Mucci, is based on the life of the Saint as 
contained in the Acta Martyrum and the Liber pontificalis. Refice’s skillful use 
of Gregorian themes was most impressive and led critics to compare his work, 
for its profoundly religious spirit, to Parsifal—GeENoa rejoiced on Jan. 11 in 
its first operatic novelty since 1910, a “jocose opera”, Le Astuzie di Bertoldo, 
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book by Carlo Zangarini and music by the Piedmontese organist-composer, Luigi 
Ferrari-Trecate. The story is based upon the Bolognese Giulio Cesare Croce’s 
classic fable in the form of a trilogy, from which Ostilio Lucarini drew, some 
years ago, a comedy in local dialect. Later, Zangarini, librettist for Puccini’s 
Fanciulla and Zandonai’s Conchita, used substantially the same scenic material 
as in the play for the above opera-book.—A Ba tet entitled Volti la lanterna, 
plot by Emidio Mucci, music by Ezio Carabella (b. Rome, 1891), had a suc- 
cessful premiére at Rome early in February. The plot, inspired by Bartolommeo 
Pinelli’s prints of romantic 19th-century Rome, revolves around Goethe’s love 
of “la bella Faustina” and evokes two typical celebrations, viz., “la festa del 
grano” and “la festa delle fragole.” The music, according to R. Hall in the 
New York Times of March 11, is fluid and fetching, “rich in local folksong, 
and excellently orchestrated, but excessively lyric for a ballet action.”—A 
PostHumMous Opera, The Faraway Princess, by O. Cavara, an Italian journalist 
who died in 1928 at the age of 42, was given its premiére recently at Vicenza.— 
MALIPIERO’s modern opera, La Favola del figlio cambiato, book by Pirandello 
(cf. Romanic Review, XXV, 1934, p. 89) was greeted with applause and 
catcalls on its first performance in Rome on March 24. Two days later Premicr 
Mussolini ordered its withdrawal on the grounds of “moral incongruity.” Pre- 
viously the Osservatore Romano had violently attacked the alleged immorality 
of the libretto as well as the “absolute vacuity” of the music.—MALIPIERO’s 
Acciaio, subtitled “Seven Symphonic Expressions”, an orchestral suite drawn 
from the composer’s incidental music for Pirandello’s talking film of the same 
name, was the outstanding symphonic success at the Augusteo in Rome in 
March.—ALFANOo’s two new symphonies, the Second, which he calls his best 
symphonic work and which had its premiére at the Augusteo in 1933, and the 
Symphonia Brevis (composed for the Venice festival last December), which he 
considers as “just pure music in the hedonistic sense of the word”, have been 
ranked among the leading offerings of the present Italian season. The composer, 
however, still esteems Saksintala his masterpiece—THE CHARMING PasToRAL 
SyMPHONY, Sardegna, by Ennio Porrino, a young Sardinian from Cagliari, won 
plaudits at its recent premiére in Florence.—Brusseis, which became an im- 
portant music centre this Winter, heard recently the premiére of Darius Mil- 
haud’s musical accompaniment to Claudel’s L’Annonce faite 4 Marie. An un- 
usual effect was gained therein by the use of the martenots, which are electrical 
instruments of the Theremin ether-wave variety. Other works of Claudel put 
to music by Milhaud are Protée, Eumenides and Christopher Columbus.— 
L’OpEra-ComiQueE celebrated in January the 500th performance of Mireille.— 
Tue Paris Musicat SEASON was, according to Henry Pruniéres in the New 
York Times of March 25, unusually dull, as a consequence of the economic de- 
pression. Nevertheless, eight symphonies continued to give weekly or bi-weekly 
concerts. The best novelties offered during the season were Jean Frangaix’s 
piano concerto and Jacques Ibert’s concerto for flute and orchestra.—RosTANb’s 
La Princesse lointaine, with musical accompaniment by G. M. Witkowski, Di- 
rector of the Conservatory of Lyons, was presented at the Paris Opéra in March. 
—JEAN PovEIGH’s Basque opera, Perkain, which had its premiére at the Paris 
Opéra in February, was severely criticized by André George. 
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MiscELLANEOUS—A Memoriat Service for the late Premier John G. 
Duca of Rumania was held, on March 18, by the Sons of Rumania Association, 
in the Russell Sage Foundation Building (130 E. 22d St., N. Y.). The speakers 
included Judge H. S. Renaud, Rumanian Consul General T. T. Wells, B. E. 
Siegelstein, former President of the United Rumanian Jews of America, and 
J. L. Gerig—Green Bay, Wisconsin, will celebrate this Summer the 300th 
anniversary of the arrival of Pére Jean Nicolet’s great exploring expedition. 
Other explorers to be commemorated at the same time are Pére Jacques Marquette 
(1637-1675), whose Voyage et Découverte de quelques pays et nations de 
P Amérique Septentrionale contains an account of his expedition of 1673; Frére 
Louis Hennepin (1640-1701), whose explorations are described in his Descrip- 
tion de la Louisiane (1683), Nouvelle Découverte d’un trés grand pays (1697) 
and Nouveau Voyage (1698); Louis Joliet (1645-1700); Pére Claude Allouez 
(1620-1690); Pére Pierre Charlevoix (1682-1761), author of the Histoire de 
la Nouvelle France; as well as De Chute, Recollet, Le Sueur, Nicholas Perrot 
and others, after all of whom American cities have been named. Green Bay 
was also the home of the missionary, Eleazar Williams (1787-1858), whose 
friends claimed that he was the “lost Dauphin of France.”"—-THE SPaANIsH 
INSTITUTE OF Fioripa held a Cervantes celebration at Rollins College on April 
22. At the same time there was exhibited material relating to the expeditions in 
Florida of Ponce de Leén (1513), Cabeza de Vaca (1528), Hernando de Soto 
(1539), Tristan de Luma (1559), Pedro Menéndez (1565), and to Spanish 
pioneers and their descendants in Florida.—La SaLLe’s Sup, the Griffon, was 
discovered again in February, this time beneath the ice of Lake Huron. In 1930 
(cf. Romanic Review, XXI, p. 384) it was reported to have been discovered 
in the Strait of Mississagi—Dr. H. O’Nemtt HENCKEN, Curator of European 
Archaeology at the Peabody Museum at Harvard, lectured at Columbia on Feb. 
16, before the Archaeological Institute of America, on “The Excavations of 
the Harvard Archaeological Expeditions in Ireland”. J. L. Gerig presided.—La 
CoMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE moved, in April, its educational bu- 
reau to La Maison Francaise, Rockefeller Center, N. Y.—La Casa pe EsPaANa, 
the largest Spanish cultural and social organization in Puerto Rico, will have a 
new home adjoining the Capitol in San Juan under a grant signed on April 12 
by Governor Winship, approving the gift of the building site by the Legisla- 
ture.—Cuzco, Peru, former Inca capital, opened on March 23 an exposition 
celebrating the 400th anniversary of its refounding by Pizarro. The great Inca 
ruins of Sachsahuaman, a fortress and imperial city near Cuzco, have been 
excavated by archaeologists under the direction of the National Archaeological 
Museum.—SarinT Mato celebrated, on April 20, the fourth centenary of the 
landing of Jacques Cartier, (1491-1557) in Canada. A Canadian committee 
has been formed to erect a sanctuary on the spot and will hold its fétes from 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 3. Furthermore, the review, Amitiés Franco-Canadiennes (91 
Bd. Richard-Lenoir, Paris) announces that it will publish during the Summer 
a special anniversary issue, containing a very rare portrait of the explorer.— 
A Frencu Troup played recently Madame Sans-Géne at Montreal on a stage 
decorated with furniture that belonged to Marshal Lefebvre himself. ‘Napo- 
léon”, says Le Figaro of March 27, “avait, en effet, permis qu’on exécutat deux 
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répliques de l’ameublement de son bureau de Fontainebleau, et il fit don de l’une 
d’elles 4 Lefebvre.” This furniture now belongs to two physicians of Montreal, 
who loaned it for the occasion.—THE ETHNOGRAPHICAL Museum at the Tro- 
cadéro held during April an exhibition of American Indian art, collected by 
French colonists and missionaries in North America before 1786. The collec- 
tion, which related principally to the ritual symbols of the Sioux and Algonquin 
tribes, was said to have been one of the finest ever shown.—TuHe 425TH ANNI- 
verSARY of the birth of John Calvin will be observed at Noyon on July 10. 
Protestants in Britain and America will join in the commemoration. This 
ceremony will also inaugurate a series of celebrations which will mark the 
quartercentenary of the publication in March, 1536, of the Imstitutio Christianae 
Religionis—W. C. Mease, of Philadelphia, gave recently to the Swiss Gov- 
ernment the ancient chateau of Oberhoffen on Lake Thun. It will be trans- 
formed into a museum.—THE ALPINE TropHy at La Turbie, near Monaco, 
which is considered the greatest Roman monument in France, has been in part 
restored through the generosity of Edward Tuck, the American philanthropist. 
This immense monument of Emperor Augustus, which was dedicated in 5 B. C., 
after seven years’ work, commemorated the conquest, after three campaigns, of 
the whole Alpine region and the submission of 44 hostile tribes to the Romans. 
It attained a height of more than 160 feet, with a breadth of about 110 feet 
at the base. The reconstructed part was dedicated on April 26.—JuLes Cam- 
BON, who is in his 89th year, is the oldest member of the Académie Francaise, 
while the youngest is Francois Mauriac, now in his 50th year. Gabriel Hano- 
taux, now in his 81st year, is, nevertheless, the doyen, for he was elected to the 
Academy in 1897.—TuHe Historic CHurcn of St. Nicaise at Rouen, which 
was started in the 13th century, was destroyed by fire on March 10.—BritTTaNy 
plans to celebrate this year no less than 452 pardons, so called because the be- 
liever, through the confession of his sins, is enabled to approach the sacraments 
and receive forgiveness. After the religious ceremonies have been observed, local 
folk festivals will be celebrated. Among the hundreds of Breton saints who have 
never been canonized except by the peasants themselves is one whom all should 
recognize, i. ¢., St. Leonarius, who cures bad spelling. —“UNe Heure Avec M. 
DanreL Mornet” is the title of a long and very interesting contribution of 
Frédéric Lefévre to Nouvelles Littéraires of Jan 20.—THeE FRENCH MINISTRY 
or Fine Arts has desided to restore the fountains and gardens at Marly, the re- 
treat of Louis XIV, so as to connect Versailles with the chateau and forest of 
St.-Germain.—TuHe New Epition of the French Academy’s dictionary spells 
the word “pudding” in the English manner, and not “pouding” as it has done 
since 1762. Other words of English origin correctly represented in this edition 
are “football”, “lord” and “gentleman”.—Errorts to substitute Italian for 
English as the second language of Malta resulted recently in the dismissal of the 
Mifsud Ministry by the Governor, Sir David Campbell. Lord Strickland, head 
of the Maltese Constitutionalist Party, who is an advocate of English, remarked 
in that regard: “There is a curious tendency among many Maltese, who have 
suffered from a sort of snobbishness, to regard their ancient speech, which I 
believe to be a living relic of the language of Carthage, as a form of Arabic. 
Being good Catholics, they easily got the idea that Maltese linked them with 
African infidels, while Italian linked them with Christian Europe.” 
J. L. G. 








